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SAMUEL HUNTINGTON. 


BY REV. A. HUNTINGTON CLAPP, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE portrait in this number of the 
Quarterly gives us the features of a truly 
great and good man, a Congregational 
Christian. He was a judge and gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, president 
of the Continental Congress, a promi- 
nent and influential actor in the Revolu- 
tion, a large sharer in the subsequent 
labors and counsels for founding our 
civil institutions. 

Of such a man intelligent readers will 
be glad to know what can be told. The 
preparation of a brief sketch was wil- 
lingly undertaken, without a doubt that 
ample materials would be easily found. 
The search for these, however, has 
shown the wide difference between our 
fathers’ times and ours, as regards the 
care taken by public men, or. their 
friends, for their reputation. 

Then, men were too busy with grand 
events to think of themselves. The 
private secretaries of generals and states- 
men—if such there were — had other 
work than preparing for a hungry daily 
press glowing accounts of the achieve- 
ments of their chiefs. No telegraph had 
learned to click into fame mighty men 
of valor, while they were taking their 
ease at some pleasant metropolitan or 
sea-side inn; their work meanwhile left 
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to unknown and ill-paid subordinates. 
The biographer of few of the great and 
little men, now active in civil or military 
affairs, will have to bewail a lack of 
material. But of him whose name heads 
these pages, so meagre is the record, 
that few things have come down to us 
on sure documentary authority, which 
may’ not be compressed into the brief 
space allotted to this sketch. 

The writer is but an humble compiler. 
Keen eyes have searched before him 
every scrap of record. For the facts 
here collected, he is indebted mainly to 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Strong’s sermon at Gov. 
Huntington’s funeral; Miss Caulkins’s 
History of Norwich; D. C. Gilman’s His- 
torical Discourse at the Norwich Bi-cen- 
tennial Celebration ; manuscripts of Hon. 
James H. Trumbull, Secretary of State, 
Connecticut; Sanderson’s Lives of the 
Signers; and, most of all, to Rev. E. B. 
Huntington’s Genealogical Memoir of the 
Huntington Family —a work on which 
its conscientious author bestowed such 
thorough research, that he has left little 
for one who shall come after him in delin- 
eating the life and character of any of 
the more distinguished bearers of that 
name. 

Like most of the men who had chief 
influence in molding the character and 
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shaping the destiny of our nascent repub- 
lic, SAMUEL HUNTINGTON was indebted 
to no factitious circumstances of favoring 
fortune. What he was, he, with God’s 
blessing, made himself. 

His father, Nathaniel, born in Norwich, 
a lineal descendant of Deacon Simon 
Huntington, one of the thirty-five origi- 
nal proprietors of the town, removed in 
childhood with his parents to the parish 
of Scotland, in Windham, Ct., where he 
combined the avocations of farmer and 
clothier. He married Mehitabel Thurs- 
ton, of Bristol, R. I., and they had ten 
children — seven sons and three daugh- 
ters—all bornin Windham. The young- 
est son died in childhood. Each of the 
daughters married, and reared a family. 
Of the six sons who came to maturity, 
one lived and died a farmer in his native 
town ; the other five entered public life, 
and were all men of mark in their day. 
In religious faith, the children seem to 
have followed with singular ‘unanimity 
the ways of their parents, who were 
active, consistent members of the Con- 
gregational Church, and distinguished 
as they were for industry, integrity, and 
intellectual strength, were still more 
revered for earnest, devoted piety. 

Four of the five sons were pastors of 
Congregational Churches, and each of 
them spent his entire ministerial life in 
the field of his ordination, namely : 

NATHANIEL, graduated at Yale, 1747, 
and after six and a half years’ labor as 
pastor in Windham, died at the age of 
thirty-two, amidst the brightest tokens 
of promise. 

JONATHAN, Without a. college educa- 
tion, studied medicine, and attained a 
good standing asaphysician. But devo- 
ting himself to the ministry, he was 
ordained pastor of the Church in Worth- 
ington, Mass., in 1771, and served it till 
his death, in 1781. 

Josepn, graduated at Yale in 1762, 
and during the rest of his life was pastor 
‘of the Church in Coventry, Ct. Of his 
life and writings, Dr. Sprague gives an 
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interesting account in his “ Annals of the 
American Pulpit.” 

Enocn, graduated at Yale, 1759, 
ordained pastor of the First ‘Church in 
Middletown, Ct., 1762, in which office he 
died in-1809. He was one of the teach- 
ers of Dr. Dwight, and but for the failure 
of his voice and health might, perhaps, 
instead of his distinguished pupil, have 
been President of Yale. Like his broth- 
ers, he was a warm friend of the revolu- 
tionary cause, and by speech and pen 
greatly aided the patriotic labors of 
Samuel, in Congress and elsewhere. Pas- 
sages from his sermons, called forth by 
the exigencies of the period, have the 
ring of the loyal pulpit of this day. 

SAMUEL was the second son, born 
July 3.1731. ‘The days of his boyhood 
were divided between his father’s farm 
and clothier’s shop and the village school, 
until the age of sixteen, the year of his 
brother Nathaniel’s graduation. With 
ten children then living, the father no 
doubt found necessary a frugal husband- 
ing of his resources, and Samuel was 
apprenticed to a neighbor, to learn the 
trade of a cooper. With faithful dili- 
gence, the boy pursued his appointed 
tasks, remained with his master until his 
majority, and made himself an adept at 
his trade. But the calling which busied 
his hands, occupied only a small portion 
of histhoughts. His serious, meditative 
air and studious habits marked him out 
from the youth around him, with whose 
sports and frivolities he had little sym- 
pathy. Fond of reading and of solitary 
thought, he levied contributions on all 
accessible libraries of the region, and 
pondering these treasures in the hours 
which others gave to sleep or recreation, 
his sharp inquiring mind made them its 
own. 

The necessity of manual labor, the 
want of paternal sympathy in these pur- 
suits, the meagreness of resources, and 
other hindrances, which: would have 
discouraged ordinary minds, only stimu- 
lated his to more determined. persever- 
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ance. Withno teacher but his borrowed 
books, for which he set apart a portion 
of every day, he made himself a respec- 
table scholar in Latin, in general litera- 
ture, and in many: branches of science. 
Such a love for intellectual pursuits had 
he awakened, that within a year from his 
commencement of business as a cooper, 
he deliberately chose the law as his 
profession for life. In the study of his 
profession, as in his general education, 
he had the help of no teacher, the privi- 
leges of no law-office. From borrowed 
books, mainly from the library of Col. 
Jedediah Elderkin, a respectable lawyer 
of Norwich, he acquired the principles 
of legal science, the very difficulty of 
their acquisition impressing them all the 
more deeply upon his mind. For the 
better pursuit of his new calling, he 
removed, in 1760, to Norwich, the centre 
of many of the ruling influences in the 
social, intellectual, and civil life of the 
time and region. 

Here, at the age of thirty years, despite 
all the adverse circumstances of his early 
training, he had not only secured a lucra- 
tive share of legal business, but had 
attained to eminence in his profession 
and in the public esteem. “ Aided by 
a candid and deliberate manner, which 
appeared in some degree constitutional, 
few lawyers enjoyed a more extensive 
practice, or attracted more general 
applause. From his good sense, intelli- 
gence and integrity, his preferment was 
remarkably rapid. In a few years, his 
character as a man of business and punc- 
tuality was firmly established; his repu- 
tation as a lawyer was exalted, and his 
extensive practice included all the impor- 
tant cases of his native county, as well 
as of those which bordered upon it.” 
He made Norwich his home during the 
rest of his life, receiving one after another 
the highest honors in the gift of his fellow- 
citizens, whom he served with admirable 
ability and faithfulness, whether in mat- 
ters pertaining to the town, the state, or 
the incipient nation. 
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In 1764, at the age of thirty-three, he 
was sent by Norwich to the General 
Assembly, in which, for four years, he 
represented the town. On that assembly 
it devolved to decide whether the colony 
would accept or resist the Stamp Act that 
Grenville was urging upon Parliament. 
In the discussions to which this odious 
measure of oppression gave rise in the 
assembly and at home, Mr. Huntington 
took a very prominent part. To the 
outrageous injustice, he opposed all the 
powers of his head and heart. The dis- 
cussion brought him into contact with the 
best minds of that fruitful era, aroused 
the full powers of his commanding intel- 
lect, settled his convictions on the great 
questions of the day, inseparably enlisted 
his sympathies with the cause of the 
people, and committed him unreservedly 
to those principles of governmental policy 
with which he was soon to identify his 
name forever by affixing it to the immor- 
tal “ Declaration.” In the words of the 
family historian : 


“ He was henceforth to be with the people 
against all oppressive and unconstitutional 
acts of their rulers, even to the bitter but 
unavoidable end of revolution. When the 
town-clerk of Norwich, his kinsman, Benja- 
min Hentington, called a town-meeting, 
April 7, 1765, to learn if the citizens wished 
him to use the stamps to be furnished by the 
crown, Samuel was present to urge, what the 
meeting unanimously voted, ‘that the clerk 
shall proceed in his office as usual, and the 
town shall save him harmless from all dam- 
age that he may. sustain thereby.’ Yet, 
though opposed with all his heart to the 
stamp-act, Mr. Huntington was still a most 
loyal subject of the crown. He advised all 
moderation until better counsels should pre- - 
vail in Parliament, as he firmly believed 
would soon be the case. He was appointed 
in 1765 — the very year when the stamp-act 
was to go into operation — the King’s attor- 
ney for his State, and of course was expected 
to see that no disrespect should be shown the 
crown. This office he held until other official 
duties obliged him to resign it.” 


At a town-meeting in Norwich, in 
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1774, he was appointed chairman of a 
committee to draft resolutions “relative 
to the natural rights and privileges of 
the people.” The first of these resolu- 
tions pledges the town “to assert and 
defend to the utmost of their abilities 
the liberties and immunities of British 
America.” ; 

In 1774, he was appointed Associate 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
State; and in 1775, took the seat to 
which he had been previously appointed, 
in the Council — the upper house of the 
Assembly.. By the Assembly he was 
chosen, October, 1775, a member of the 
Continental Congress, and entered on 
the duties of that office, January 16, 
1776. Roger Sherman, Oliver Wolcott, 
Titus Hosmer, and William Williams, 
were his colleagues. He was at once 
placed upon many of the most important 
committees, affording ample exercise for 
his patience of labor, his judicial discrim- 
ination and impartiality, and his unselfish 
patriotism. 


“With Jefferson and Livingston, we find 
him on the committee of Indian affairs ; with 
Paine, Wilson, Lee, and Morris, on that upon 
the manufacture of arms; with Wythe, Rut- 
ledge, and Paine, on that upon the capture 
and condemnation of prisoners; with the 
committee of one from each colony, upon 
supplies of ammunition; and on several 
committees raised to consider special cases 
of appeal. In March of this same year, we 
find him appointed, also, a member of the 
marine court, constituted for the control of 
our navy.” 


On the fourth of July, in this first 
year of his membership, it was his envia- 
ble privilege to give the strongest pos- 
sible proof of his attachment to the 
principles of freedom and his faith in 
popular self-government, by proclaiming 
“liberty throughout all the land, and to 
all the inhabitants thereof.” The sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence 
was, indeed, but the consummation of 
his whole previous course. The Declar- 
ation was the embodiment of his own 
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political creed. FFewmen had done more 
than he, to foster the public sentiment 
which warranted that act of national 
enfranchisement; and to intensify the 
patriotism which led men whose lives, 
fortunes, and sacred honor were worth 
preserving, cheerfully to stake them all 
on the maintenance of universal justice 
and liberty. Among the names which 
that document enshrines for a nation’s 
eternal gratitude, none from any State 
was given with a more hearty good will 
than his. A brief letter is extant, in 
which he joyfully announces the consum- 
mation of this deliverance from British 
despotism- 

To Congress, and to scarcely less 
wearing labors for the country’s welfare, 
out of Congress, he assiduously gave his 
time and talents through the critical 
years from 1776 to 1780. Nor did any 
member of that august body more nobly 
maintain in public or private life the 
principles of the Declaration. On all 
occasions, at every sacrifice, through all 
the changes of opinion and action of 
public men veering with the wind of 
good or ill fortune to the national cause, 
he stood firm, and confirmed those who 
gave signs of wavering. 


“ How true to this hazardous declaration 
of his principles, Mr. Huntington proved ; 
how intelligently and fearlessly he met all 
the responsibilities involved in it; how step 
by step he showed himself more and more 
indispensable to its efficient maintenance; 
how he won for liimself from the leaders of 
that day the place and honor of leadership 
over even themselves, is abundantly attested 
by their vote of September 28th, 1779, in 
which he was chosen— [to succeed the Hon. 
John Jay, appointed minister to Spain] — as 
their PresrpENnT, with a unanimity as hon- 
orable to them asto him. Nor did he fail 
in this trying office, which called for the 
highest qualities both of the jurist and states- 
man. From the date of his election until 
his resignation, July 6, 1781, he was most 
incessantly and acceptably engaged in the 
engrossing cares of his office. Perhaps no 
one of those honored men who were called 
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to that eminent post during the formative 
period of our government, occupied it with 
more credit than he. Certainly never did 
Congress show sincerer reluctance than when, 
from utter exhaustion of his strength, he was 
forced to ask either for a temporary or a 
final retirement from the office. For two 
months, they delayed seeking for a successor, 
hoping that meanwhile he might so far re- 
cover, as to justify his continuance. But 
such had been the tax upon his. strength, 
that he was compelled to insist upon his 
resignation, about a month before the close 
of his second year, The resignation was 
accepted, and a hearty vote of thanks testified 
to the confidence which Congress reposed in 
him as the chief executive of the nation, and 
their gratitude for his impartial and able 
administration.” 


But in laying down his exhausting 
labor as chief executive magistrate of his 
country, Mr. Huntington did not rest. 
His constituents had reserved for him 
his seat upon the Supreme bench of Con- 
necticut, and in the council; and the 
responsibilities and cares of these offices 
he resumed. within a month after his res- 
ignation of the presidency. In these 
offices, he gave to Connecticut and the 
country the best that his intelligence, 
experience, and patriotism, could offer in 
the trying circumstances of the times. 
But his fellow-citizens were unwilling to 
have his services in any but the highest 
and most arduous position ; and in May, 
1782, he was again elected to Congress. 
The state of his health compelled him 
todecline. The next year he was once 
more elected, and in July, 1783, he reén- 
tered on his duties as a member of the 
- body over which he had twice been 
chosen to,preside, This was soon after 
the menaces of armed mutineers about 
the hall in Philadelphia had induced 
Congress to consult its safety and dig- 
nity by an adjournment to Princeton. 

Prosecuting his official duties with his 
accustomed zeal, he soon found his health 
giving way, and on the 4th of November, 
1782, on the adjournment of Congress to 
Annapolis, he felt it his. imperative duty 
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to bid his compatriots in the national 
council a final farewell. He left in Con- 
gress his kinsman, Benjamin Huntington, 
who had been his colleague three years, 
and who, subsequently serving during 
the years 1787 —’91, was a member of 
the first United States Congress. 

Mr. Huntington could not be prevailed 
on to accept a subsequent appointment, 
to which he felt that his failing strength 
would not permit him to dojustice.. He 
did not, however, insist on the rest and 
quiet of private life, so congenial to his 
feelings and apparently so essential to 
his health. In 1784, he was appointed 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Connecticut ; in 1785 he was chosen Lieu- 
tenant-Governor; and in the following 
year, Governor of the State, succeeding 
Governor Matthew Griswold. To that 
office he was annually rechosen “ with 
a singular unanimity,” until his death, 
which occurred at his home in Norwich, 
January 5, 1796, in the sixty-fifth year of 
his age. The immediate cause of death 
was dropsy of the chest, which super- 
vened upon the complication of diseases 
that had long been wearing out his 
constitution. 

There could not well be a stronger 
testimony to Gov. Huntington’s merits 
as a.public man, than the influence he 
exerted through so many years in the 
national councils, and the persistence 
and unanimity with which a constituency 
so intelligent, virtuous, and patriotic, as 
the people of Connecticut, continued 
him in offices of trust and honor from 
the commencement of his public life until 
death took him from them, in the tenth 
year of his gubernatorial service. These 
facts amply warrant the warm words of 
eulogy which seem to flow spontaneously 
from the pen of each of his biographers. 
His colleague in Congress, and fellow- 
signer of the declaration, William Wil- 
liams, writing home from Philadelphia, 
in September, 1776, says : 

“If our assembly rechoose their delegates, 
I hope they will be guided by wisdom and 
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prudence. I must say that Mr. Sherman, 
from his early acquaintance, his good sense, 
judgment, steadiness, and inflexible integrity, 
has acquired much respect and is an exceed- 
ingly valuable member. And so is Mr. Hun- 
tington, truly judicious, upright, and worthy 
of the trust. In spite of that awful contempt 
of religion and goodness too visible, integrity 
and virtue do and will command respect. 
It is of very great importance that whoever 
‘attend here should be men of uprightness 
and integrity, inflexibly resolved to pursue 
and serve the great cause, insensible to 
motives of ambition, interest, and any other 
applause than that of a good conscience.” 

“With such a character,” says Mr. Gilman, 
“it is not surprising that Mr. Huntington 
was chosen and re-chosen to be President of 
Congress, * * *  chief-justice of the 
State, lieutenant-governor, governor, and 
annually returned to that honorable post, 
with singular unanimity for ten successive 
years. The funeral sermon, by Rev. Dr. 
Strong, bears witness to the sincerity of his 
faith, and the uprightness of his life. The 
history of the country declares the wisdom 
of his counsel, the excellence of his judg- 
ment, aud the unfailing purity of his 
patriotism.” 


And of him and two of his kinsmen, 
members of the State council of safety, 
“counsellors whom Norwich furnished 
to the nation and the State in the trying 
emergencies of the war of Independence,” 
he adds: 


‘They are men of whom we may justly 
be proud ; men to whom the country will for- 
ever be indebted. Precious are the tombs 
which hold the dust of such patriots — may 


they never be suffered to decay! More 
precious are the letters and papers in which 
their hands recorded the history of a nation’s 
birth, * * * Dearest of all is the repu- 
tation they have left for sagacity, prudence, 
and inflexible integrity, guided in action by 
a love of liberty, unfailing and unselfish. 
As the years roll on, may grateful posterity 
emulate their virtues, while honoring their 
names!” 


The biographer of “ the signers ” says: 


“Mr. Huntington was a man of profound 
thought and penetration, of great prudence 
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and practical wisdom, of patient investiga- 
tion and singular perseverance, of distin- 
guished moderation and equanimity. He 
was cool and deliberate, moderate and cir- 
cumspect in all his actions, and possessed of 
a clear and sound mind. Being truly an 
upright man, one of the leading traits of his 
character was the love of justice. This prin- 
ciple was so deeply and indelibly impressed 
upon his heart, that in whatever circle of 
society he moved, and in whatever situation 
in life he was placed, he was steadfastly its 
advocate and promoter. * * * He was 
distinguished less as an orator than as a 
judge ; and his marked characteristics were 
brevity and caution. * * * Having at 
all times a perfect command over his passions, 
he presided on the bench with great ability 
and impartiality. No judge in Connecticut 
was more dignified in his deportment, more 
courteous and polite to the gentlemen of the 
bar, nor more respected by the particular 
parties interested in the proceedings of the 
court, as well as the public in general. His 
name and his virtues are frequently mentioned 
by those who remember him in his judicial 
capacity, with respect and veneration. * * 
* The prosperity of Connecticut during his 
administration [as governor,] and the flour- 
ishing condition of its civil and military 
interests, are unequivocal testimonies of the 
wisdom and fidelity with which he presided.” 


The genealogist of the family, after a 
faithful examination of all the records 
extant, bears this testimony : 


“As the chief justice of the State, he 
showed the same ability which had marked 
him in other official stations. Indeed, there 
seemed preéminently the place for which he 
was fitted. His studies made him familiar 
with the science of jurisprudence. He had 
the patience needed for the complete mastery 
of whatever evidence or analysis was essen- 
tial to the case. He was remarkable for his 
urbanity, his impartiality, and his inexorable 
demand for what was true and right. * * 
* As governor of his native State, he was 
exceeded in the confidence he inspired and 
in the esteem he won, by none of the great 
men who at different times have made that 
office illustrious. Perhaps the elder Trum- 
bull, the right hand man of Washington in 
the most perilous days of our revolutionary 
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period, exceeded him in popularity. But to 
stand second to such a man in popular admi- 
ration, and his peer in the popular confidence, 
is enough for the lasting fame of any man. 
Such, doubtless, was the true position of 
Mr. Huntington among the Connecticut 
governors.” 


An incidental evidence of the esteem 
in which Governor Huntington was held 
among men qualified to judge, we have 
in the fact that in days when such distinc- 
tions were. carefully distributed, both 
Yale and Dartmouth Colleges conferred 
on him the degree of LL. D. The 
impression which he produced on a mind 
capable of appreciating true worth, was 
shown by an incident in the visit of 
Lafayette to Boston, in 1824. Among 
the citizens introduced to him, was the 
late Colonel Benjamin Huntington. On 
hearing his name, the illustrious patriot 
inquired: “ Are you a relative of my 
old friend, Samuel Huntington, Presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress?” 
Being answered in the affirmative, Lafay- 
ette grasped the colonel’s hand, and with 
much emotion exclaimed, “ Young man, 
you have noble blood in your veins; see 
that you never dishonor it!” 

It is deeply to be regretted that most 
of the papers of Mr. Huntington, which 
would best illustrate his public life, have 
perished. Specially valuable would be 
his numerous letters to General Jabez 
‘Huntington, a man kindred in spirit as 
well as in blood, with whom he kept up 
a constant and intimate correspondence. 

This patriotic general gave to the 
army of liberty, along with himself and 
his large fortune, his two sons-in-law, 
(Col. Chester and Rev. Dr. Strong, who 
served as chaplain), four of his five sons ; 
the fifth being but a child of ten years 
when the family were assembled with 
prayer and solemn covenant to conse- 
crate themselves and their all to the 
cause of Independence. This entire 
family joined the army of the revolution 
at the first news of the battle of Lex- 
ington, and served till the decisive vic- 
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tory at Yorktown. Says Mr. Gilman: 
“Tf the annals of the revolution record 
the names of any family which contrib- 
uted more to that great struggle, I have 
yet to learn it.” 

The confidential communications of 
Mr. Huntington to such a man, would 
have priceless value for the historian. 
In their destruction, perished also many 
letters of Washington, Lafayette, Han- 
cock, Trumbull, Sherman, and other con- 
trolling spirits of the time. 

The record of Mr. Huntington’s pri- 
vate life is as creditable to his heart, as 
that of his public career is honorable 
to his intellect. His domestic relations 
were eminently happy. In April, 1761, 
the year after his removal to Norwich, 
he married Martha, daughter of Rev. 
Ebenezer Devotion, his pastor in Wind- 
ham. She was his early choice. The 
preference the poor boy gave her, the 
rising young man did not transfer. He 
rejoiced rather that his brightening pros- 
pects gave the fairer opportunity to show 
how strong, unselfish, tender and true 
was the love that so early chose her from 
all the world. And having won his 
young affection by her beauty of person 
and seriousness of disposition, she had 
the good sense and prudence to retain it 
by her ripening virtues and her sym- 
pathy with his intellectual pursuits, in 
which she seems to have kept pace with — 
him; so unconsciously preparing herself 
for responsibilities that were to come 
upon her as the companion of one in 
the highest official stations. The family 
historian says : 


“Few marriages have brought together 
two more congenial souls. She inherited 
the same spirit which from his Puritan ances- 
tors had descended upon himself. Her grand- 
father had taken for his wife a daughter of 
that Edward Taylor who had been expa- 
triated from Coventry, England, because 
after the restoration of Charles he wus found 
too good a man to endure so insufferable 
corruption ; and her father drew his spirit 
and blood from the purest and most heroic 
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of even Huguenot veins; .so that Martha 
Devotion was fitted by birth and training, 
to join her fortunes with that of the now 
aspiring civilian.” 

This fitness to share the fortunes of 
her husband, Mrs. Huntington exhibited 
through a life assiduously devoted to 
his welfare and the furtherance of the 
national cause, in all whose vicissitudes 
she deeply sympathized, cheerfully as- 
suming her share of every needful haz- 
ard and sacrifice, and so all the more 
joyful in the hours of prosperity. 

Miss Caulkins describes her as an affa- 
ble but very plain lady, who, in a white 
short gown, stuff petticoat, and clean 
muslin apron, with a nicely starched cap 
on her head, would take her knitting and 
go out by two o’clock in the afternoon, 
to take tea unceremoniously with some 
respectable neighbor, the butcher’s or 
blacksmith’s wife, perhaps. ‘“ But this,” 
she says archly, “was before Mr. Hun- 
tington was President of Congress, or 
Governor of Connecticut.” 

The anecdotes which she gives us of 
this pair, while he was in Congress, and 
afterwards in the Governor’s chair, would 
pretty strongly indicate that the wife, as 
well as husband, preserved to the last 
those habits of simplicity with which 
they commenced life. She tells us that 
at one time, in Philadelphia, the Marquis 
de Chastellux went with the Chevalier 
de la Luzerne, [Duc de Lauzun?] the 
French ambassador, to visit Mr. Hunt- 
ington, whom the Marquis in his pub- 
lished journal several times mentions 
with marked respect. “ We found him,” 
writes the Frenchman, “in his cabinet, 
lighted by a single candle. This sim- 
plicity reminded me of Fabius and Phil- 
opemen.” Describing another occasion, 
on which, with several other distin- 
guished French gentlemen he dined with 
him, the marquis says: “Mrs. Hunting- 
ton, a good-looking, hearty woman, but 
not young, did the honors of the table ; 
that is to say, helped every body without 
saying a word.” This personal waiting 
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on her guests, was no doubt the uniform 
simple habit of the hostess.. The silence, 
as Miss Caulkins well suggests, “ must 
surely be attributable to want of famil- 
iarity with the language of the gay cav- 
aliers, and not to any deficiency of good 
manners or of conversational power.” 

Speaking of a later period, the same 
pleasant narrator tells us : 

“A considerable lustre was thrown on the 
town plot [in Norwich] by its being the resi- 
dence of the Hon. Samuel Huntington, Gov- 
ernor of the State. After the war, he built 
a new house, and lived in quiet dignity. A 
lively and happy circle of young people used 
frequently to assemble in this house, as visi- 
tors to the governor’s adopted children, or 
attracted by the beautiful Betsey Devotion, 
Mrs. Huntington’s neice, and the belle of 
Windham, who spent much of her time here. 
After the social chat and merry game of the 
parlor had taken their turn, they would fre- 
quently repair to the kitchen, and dance 
away till the oak floor shone under their feet, 
and the pewter quivered upon the dressers.” 


Rather high times these, for a Puritan 
patriot’s household! But, oh ye revilers 
of the fathers, and ye youths fascinated 
with a rose-water religion which is to 
save you by assent to its creed while 
your lives are as frivolous as the gayest, 
stay long enough to read what further 
the impartial historian subjoins expressly 
for your edification : 

“These pastimes, however, had little in 
them of the nature of a ball: there were no 
expensive dresses, no collations, no late 
hours. They seldom lasted beyond nine 
o’clock. According to the good old custom of 
Norwich, the ringing of the bell at that hour 
broke up all meetings, dispersed all parties, 
put an end to all discussions, and sent all 
visitors quietly to their homes and their beds.” 

Not so very much here, after all, to 
countenance some of the boasted “ mod- 
ern improvements” on the social customs 
of the fathers ! 

Mrs. Huntington died a year and a 
half before her husband, on the fourth 
day of June, 1794, in the fifty-sixth year 
of her age. Dr. Strong speaks of her 
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as of an amiable disposition. and conde- 
scending manners ; one whose death was 
widely lamented, especially by the poor 
— charity to whom was among the chief 
excellencies of her character. 

The “adopted children” referred to 
by Miss Caulkins, were Samuel and Fran- 
ces, son and daughter of the Governor’s 
brother Joseph, of Coventry. Joseph 
having followed Samuel’s example and 
married a daughter of their good pastor 
Devotion, there was a double bond 
between them. The Governor and his 
wife, having no children, took to their 
home these two of the twelve with which 
the reverend Doctor’s quiver was full. 
Pleasant and profitable to the young 
people, as was the exchange of the coun- 
try parsonage for the Governor’s man- 
sion, the foster parents seem to have 
enjoyed not less, this opportunity of 
conferring a lasting blessing on their 
kindred. They gave the children a fine 
education, and made them heirs to their 
estate, which was not a small one. In 
return they received to the last, the most 
dutiful affection. Samuel graduated at 
Yale, 1785, studied and practiced law in 
the office of his uncle, at whose death 
he removed to Ohio, of which State he 
became Chief Justice, and afterwards 
Governor. 

Frances, a few months after her adopted 
father’s death, married the Rev. Dr. 
Edward Dorr Griffin of Boston. Their 
second daughter was the first child bap- 
tized in Park Street Church, and became 
the wife of Rev. Robert Crawford. 

The biographer of the Signers warmly 
praises the Governor’s simplicity and 
plainness of manners, his aversion to 
all pageantry and parade, and the strict 
economy which he maintained it to be a 
public duty to exhibit, that his example 
might help to counteract the rising spirit 


of extravagance. 3 


“His principal aim in domestic arrange- 
ment, was comfort and convenience, without 
splendor. Though not hostile to good living, 
he was simple, sparing, and temperate in his 
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own diet. This rigid economy attracted the 

charge of parsimony, upon which it closely 

bordered; but it was probably advanced by 

individuals who believed that extravagance 

was the mark of a generous, and economy 

of an avaricious disposition. The private - 
beneficence of Mr. Huntington could have 

been amply attested, particularly by those 

relatives whose situation required his assist- 

ance.” 


In personal appearance, Gov. Hun- 
tington is represented as having been 
both winning and commanding. He 
was of medium stature, dark complexion, 
his eyes vivid and penetrating ; his man- 
ners in promiscuous society dignified 
even to formality. In official stations, 
never forgetting the dignity proper to 
his position, nor failing to repel imper- 
tinence or vulgar curiosity, he was yet 
most affectionate in social intercourse, 
uniformly affable to all who had occasion 
to seek access to him. 


“His rapid exaltation had not proved 
prejudicial to his mind or manners, but. he 
returned to his constituents in the same plain 
and unassuming character which had first 
attracted their confidence and admiration. 
The honors which had been conferred upon 
him might reasonably have excited some 
feelings of honest pride and self-gratulation, 
as they sprung from the stimulation of his 
own mind and his unassisted exertions. But 
if he felt such self-satisfaction, it was studi- 
ously concealed within his own breast. He 
never evinced, in his conduct or conversation, 
any exaltation either in regard to his politi- 
cal or professional prosperity, but uniformly 
maintained the mild and modest character 
for which he was distinguished at the com- 
mencement of his career. 

“His. conversation, studiously avoiding 
frivolous topics, was eminently instructive, 
and he delivered his sentiments in few but 
weighty words. He inherited from nature a 
large share of that delicacy and sense of 
propriety which distinguish the man of 
honor and refinement. His deportment in 
domestic life was éxcellent; his temper 
serene, and his disposition benevolent. The 
whole tenor of his conversation was ingrati- 
ating and exemplary; and although some- 
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times absorbed in deep meditation, he was 
generally friendly, cheerful, and social. No 
man ever possessed greater mildness and 
equanimity. A living witness can attest that 
during a long residence of twenty-four years 

‘ in his family, he never in a single instance 
exhibited the slightest symptoms of anger, 
nor spoke one word calculated to wound the 
feelings of another, or to injure an absent 
person.” 


Of his religious character, the record 
though brief is explicit. Miss Caulkins 
writes from the memory of the gover- 
nor’s contemporaries : 


“Mr. Huntington was always a constant 
attendant on public worship, and for many 
years a professor of religion. In conference 
meetings he usually took a part, and on the 
Sabbath, if no minister chanced to be present, 
he occasionally led the services, and his 
prayers and exhortations were solemn and 
acceptable. Duriag his last sickness, he was 
supported and animated by an unwavering 
faith in Christ, and a joyful hope of eternal 
life.” 

Rev. E. B. Huntington, to whose 
conscientious industry we have already 
acknowledged our large indebtedness, 
thus describes the early domestic life 
of the rising lawyer and his wife, in 
Norwich : 

“There was a still higher charm which 
adorned and hallowed that home; and one 
which is much nearer the secret of that great 
eminence to which it was so soon destined. 
Religion had set her holy seal upon its united 
head. Born of pious parents, and descended 
from ancestors marked for their faith, they 
both had early yielded to redeeming grace. 
Both had enrolled themselves among God’s 
people — the husband before going to Nor- 
wich, and the wife soon after; and both were 
characterized by a piety as unpretending as 
it was sincere, and as uniform as it was deep 
and fervent. For nothing was Mr. Hunting- 
ton more marked through his entire public 
life, than for his conscientious discharge of 
religious duties. In his family, in the prayer- 
meeting, in the public service of the sanctu- 
ary, he was always at his post, and always 
ready for whatever duty the hour called him 
to perform. Old men who have died in our 
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times, have recalled the fervor of his prayers, 
and the unction of his exhortations in the 
social meeting ; and the testimony of all who 
knew him is uniform, as to the steadiness of 
his Christian principle, and the purity of his 
Christian character.” 


Of Gov. Huntington’s Christian life, 
none could have been better qualified to 
speak than the excellent Dr. Strong, who 
was for eighteen years his pastor, and 
whose wife was the daughter of his kins- 
man, Gen. Jabez Huntington. While 
we admire that conscientious caution 
which was one of the Doctor’s most 
prominent characteristics, we cannot but 
wish that in this instance it had not so 
rigidly constrained his pen. 

“The preacher’s concern,” the Doctor 
pleads in excuse for his reticence, “is 
with the living, not the dead.” Very 
true; and for the sake of the living, we 
cannot but wish that with the facts in 
his possession he had given them some- 
what less charily to the world. How- 
ever it may have been in his day, we 
have not in ours so many devout practical 
Christians in public life, that we can 
willingly lose the influence of one who 
makes his high position a means of reflect- 
ing brighter honor on the Christian name 
and cause. 

In his funeral sermon, from Acts xiii. 
36, Dr. Strong gives a succinct account 
of the governor’s life, comparing him 
with David, in that God “ took him from 
the sheepfold to feed Jacob his people, 
and Israel his inheritance. So he fed 
them according to the integrity of his 
heart, and guided them by the skilfulness 
of his hands.” (Ps. Ixxviii. 70, 72.) 

In that account, and in the closing 
addresses to the adopted children and 
other relatives, came out many of the 
intellectual and moral traits delineated 
in this sketch. Of his distinctively relig- 
ious character, the sermon bears the 
following testimony : 

“For many years a professor of religion, 


he appeared to delight both in the doctrines 
and the ordinances of the Gospel. A con- 
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stant attendant upon public worship, he was 
occasionally the people’s mouth to God, when 
destitute of preaching. After the commence- 
ment of his last sickness, previous to that 
singular debility both of body and mind under 
which he labored a few days before his death, 
his religious confidence continued unshaken. 
Amid repeated and very feeling declarations 
of his own personal unworthiness, he avowed 
unwavering trust in God, through his Son, 
in full belief that He would keep what he 
had committed unto him against that day.” 
“ But I perceive myself upon ground which 
I would always wish to approach with the 
greatest caution. The delineation of a good 
character, if deserved, is most commonly 
needless; if the reverse, is no better than 
disguised satire. The eulogy of words can 
never embalm the memory which is not pre- 
viously embalmed in the progress of an 
exemplary and holy life.” 


The lesson of the life here sketched, 
we commend “to whom it may concern ;” 
—to young men whose straitened circum- 
stances make them despair of a greatly 
desired education ;— to those called to 
official station, yet doubtful how best to 
retain the confidence of the constituency 
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they would serve; —to Christian men in 
public life who question whether it is not 
wisest to keep their politics and their 
piety as wide apart as may be, and 
whether they can not wield all the more 
influence among men asthey find them, by 
not being known as professing godliness. 

True, the times are changed. But not 
all public officers were angels, even in the 
time of Samuel Huntington. 

One who reads in the papers of Wash- 
ington, John Adams, Hancock, and other 
worthies of the Revolutionary era, their 
burning wrath against the stock-job- 
bing combinations, the rapacity, thiev- 
ing, drunkenness, disloyalty, and rascality 
in every form, of men whom they largely 
trusted, may be pardoned if he forgets 
that he is not reading in his morning 
journal the revelations of to-day. 

Good men in power are never too 
many. All honor to those we have. 
And that we may have more, all success 
to those Divine eternal principles of 
truth, freedom, and righteousness, on 
whose power in the heart we must, under 
God, depend for them. 





CHURCH AND PARISH. 


BY REV. H. M. DEXTER, BOSTON. 


THERE are three methods under which 
the ordinary work of an ecclesiastical 
organization in any given locality may 
be performed, its offices be sustained, 
and its labors upon the world around be 
managed. The Church, in its pure, 
simple, New Testament sense, may do 
the whole ; or the Church acting, for all 
purposes of civil relation, as an ecclesi- 
astical society, or parish, may do the 
whole; or the Church and a distinct 
organization called an ecclesiastical so- 
ciety, or parish, may act together, on 
terms mutually agreed upon. Which of 
these methods may be best in any spe- 


cific case must be determinable, in part, 
by the law of the State in which the 
work is to be done. 

(1.) The Church, simply and alone. 
This is the New Testament plan; so far 
as it hints any plan at all. And there 
is no legal hindrance! of which we are 





1 Churches —as such —are generally recognized 
as bodies corporate; either by legislative enact- 
ment, or by common law, and as such, it is usu- 
ally held that they may hold property — indepen- 
dently of any parish —for the purposes for which 
they are formed. This was the doctrine in Mas- 
sachusetts until, in the Unitarian controversy, it 
became important for the Unitarian interests to 
have a different decision, and then, (as wé believe, 
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aware in any State, which would neces- 
sarily forbid any Church that pleases to 
do so, from assuming the entire charge 
of its temporalities, building and owning 
its own house of worship, pledging and 
raising all moneys needed for the stated 
support of public worship, and doing all, 
that, in any case, is done by both 
Church and society.2 In the West, 
particularly, it is believed that this plan 
has been extensively tried, and is held 
to be safe, expedient, and successful. 





in the face of the precedents of the past, aad of 
the justice of the case,) Chief Justice Parker 
decided that ‘‘ the only circumstance which gives 
a Church any legal character, is its connection 
with some regularly constituted Society.” [See 
Dedham case, Mass. Reports, vol. xvi. p. 505, 
etc.] This decision has never been acquiesced in 
by Massachusetts Congregationalists, and never 
will be: and it is hardly too much to say that 
that there can be little doubt of its being over- 
ruled whenever any new case shall bring the 
matter before the bench. 

On the general subject, consult “‘ Legal Rights 
of Churches and Parishes,” in the appendix to 
Upham’s Ratio. Discipline, p. 317; Mass. Re- 
ports, Burr v. Sandwich, and Baker v. Fales; and 
Dr. Pond’s MSS., “ Rights of Congregational 
Churches in their connection with Parishes,” in 
the custody of the Congregational Library Asso- 
ciation. Especially read the argument of Hon. 
Lewis Strong, in the Brookfield case, Pickering, 
vol. X., p. 172, ete. 

2 We presume such a course must involve an 
assumption on the part of the Church of the entire 
pecuniary responsibility (without reliance upon 
any systematic aid from non-church-members) 
and—in some of the States—a relinquishment, 
on the part of both Church and pastor, of some 
legal safeguards; to the end of a more entire 
dependence upon the Christian honor of all 
parties. 

8 “ There are, at this moment, hundreds of Con- 
gregational churches in different parts of our 
land, which have no connection with incorporate 
parishes, or religious societies, and never had 
any. Some of these churches are in the cities 
- and in the older States, others are in the newly 
settled parts of our country. They own their 
meeting-houses; they settle and support their 
ministers: they exist and they flourish without 
the help or the hindrance of connected parishes.” 
Dr. Pond’s “‘ Rights of Cong. Churches,” etc., 
cited above. See also an article by Rev. H. M. 
Storrs, [in the Cong. Quar., for 1860, (vol. fi.) pp. 
329-336], on “‘ Church and Society.” See also the 
[Kansas] Congregational Record, for Oct., 1859, 
pp. 65-68, 
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In New England there are few instances 
of its adoption, as the mixed Parish 
system here inherited from the past 
prevails, and the State laws are so 
adapted to that method, as to work 
more kindly with it than with any 
other. Where a Church, in any State, 
desires to undertake the whole work, 
without the codperation of any parish, 
it should, by all means, consult some 
able lawyer familiar with the State law, 
and govern itself, in the minutiz of its 
arrangements, by his advice. No gen- 
eral directions can be given which it 
would be entirely safe to follow, without 
special regard to local statutes, which 
may change in any year. 

(2.) The Church—for all secular pur- 
poses acting as a Parish. This would 
imvolve the existence of a legally formed 
“society,” or parish, whose constitution 
should identify its membership with that 
of the Church. The result would be; 
that the same individuals would consti- 
tute both the Church and society, and, 
when acting in one form, and under gne 
set of By-laws, would be the Church, 
and, when acting in another form, and 
under another set of By-laws, would be 
the parish. The only object of such an 
opus operatum would be to bring the 
proper secular work of a parish tech- 
nically under some State law, while still 
retaining it exclusively in the hands of 
the membership of the Church. 

(3.) Church and Parish. This is the 
Massachusetts method, and grew out of 
the peculiar history of its religious 
affairs. Originally, none but church- 
members were citizens,‘ so that the town- 





4“ To the end the body of the comons may be 
pserued of honest & good men, it was likewise 
ordered and agreed that for time to come noe 
man shalbe admitted to the freedome of this 
body polliticke, but such as are members of some 
of the churches within the lymitts of the same.” 
— (May 18, 1631,) Records of the Colony of Mass. 
Bay, vol. i., p. 87. 

The Connecticut Colony passed a similar law, 
May 19, 1643.. See Felt. Ecclesiastical History 
of New England, vol. i,, p. 517. 
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meetings were just church-meetings in 
another form, and the “ General Court” 
but a delegated mass meeting of the 
churches. Then the churches not only 
chose their own ministers, but contracted 
with and supported them, and built and 
owned their meeting-houses and parson- 
ages; assessing and collecting money for 
the same, not merely of church-members, 
but of others. A few years later, the 
towns were expressly authorized to 
assess and collect church dues like other 





This fundamental principle explains the law 
passed at Newe-Towne [Cambridge], March 3, 
1635-36, as follows: 

“ Forasmuch as it hath bene found by sad ex- 
perience, that much trouble and disturbance hath 
happened both to the church & civill state by the 
officers & members of some churches, wch have 
bene gathered within the limits of this jurisdic- 
gon in an vndue manner & not with such publique 
approbagon as were meete, it is therefore ordered 
that all psons are to take notice that this Court 
doeth not, nor will hereafter, approue of any 
such companyes of men as shall henceforthe ioyne 
in any pretended way of church fellowshipp, 
without they shall first acquainte the magistrates, 
& the elders of the greatr pte of the churches in 
this jurisdicgon, with their intengons, & have 
their approbagon herein. And ffurther, it is 
ordered, that noe pson, being a member of any 
churche which shall hereafter be gathered with- 
out the approbacon of the magistrates & the 
greater pte of the said churches, shall be admit- 
ted to the ffredome of this commonwealthe.” — 
Records of Col. of Mass. Bay, vol. i., p. 168. 

“Whereas the way of God hath always beene 
to gather his churches out of the world, now the 
world, or civill state, must be raised out of the 
churches.”—John Winthrop. Reply to Vane's 
Answer, etc, 

“ None are so fit to be trusted with the liberties 
of the commonwealth as church-members; for 
the liberties of the freemen of this commonwealth 
are such as require men of faithful integrity to 
God and the State, to preserve the same.” — John 
Cotton. Answer to Lord Say and Seal, etc. 
Hutchinson, vol. i., p. 436. 

“Viewed from whatever point of observation, 
the civil power during those early years was only 
a convenient, or perhaps we should call it’ neces- 
sary, arrangement whereby a company of intelli- 
gent and pious people grouped into a number of 
affiliated churches, were working out a great 
religious problem.” —Clark’s Cong. Churches in 
Mas3., p. 68, 

“The English Magna Charta restricted the 
right of suffrage in the choice of their own 
representatives in the Commons to /reeholders, 
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taxes.© When, after 1665, other than 
church-members were admitted to citi- 
zenship,’ the towns still continued to act 
as Parishes for the support of the min- 
ister, while the Church had the sole 
voice in his selection; until the “ Parish 
controversy” arose, which, after being 
carried through 1692-5, resulted in 
arranging a concurrent action between 
the town as a parish, and the Church, in 
such elections.’ Subsequently — in 1833 
— after long effort on the part of those 
who felt aggrieved by the law as it 
stood, an act was passed severing all 





Puritanism restricted the right of suffrage to 
Christians. It tried to evolve a State out of a 
Church. There have been many more fanciful, 
many less inspiring aims than this, proposed in 
the great schemes of men,” — North American 
Review, vol. 1xxxiv., p. 453. 

“The conception, if a delusive and impractica- 
ble, was a noble one. Nothing better can be 
imagined for the welfare of a country than that it 
shall be ruled on Christian principles; in other 
words that its rulers shall be Christian men — men 
of disinterestedness and integrity of the choicest 
quality that the world knows, —men whose fear 
of God exalts them above every other fear, and 
whose controlling love of God and of man, con- 
secrates them to the most generous aims. The 
conclusive objection to the scheme is one which 
experience had not yet revealed, for the experi- 
ment was now first made.” — Palfrey. Hist. New 
England, vol. i., p. 345. 

‘ The Church instructed the town, and the town 
provided for the Church.” — Newman’s Rehoboth 
of the Past, p. 16. 

5 The usual conditions on which early grants of 
townships were made, were that a sufficient 
quantity of land be reserved for the usé ot a gos- 
pel ministry, and of a school.—See Washburn’s 
History of Leicester, Mass., p. 9. 

Johnson, in his Wonder-working Providence, 
(A. D. 1654), says that “it being as unnatural for 
a right New England man to live without an able 
ministry, as for a smith to work his iron without 
a fire,” therefore, the people delayed ‘“ seating 
themselves” in a town estate, until they ‘came 
to hopes of a competent number of people as 
might be able to maintain a minister.” (p. 177.) 

A “meting-house place” was usually nearly the 
central lot upon the ground-plan of the town, and 
among the first town votes involving expenditure 
were usually those for the erection of a meeting- 
house, and the support of a pastor. 

6 See Records of the Colony of Mass. Bay, vol, 
iv., part ii., pp. 117, 118. 

7 See Christian Examiner, 1830, p. 3. 
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connection between Church and State, 
and introducing the voluntary system. 
The result of this was to organize the 
present parish system, in place of the 
old, by which the body of male worship- 
pers — under such restrictions as may 
be agreed upon, (as pew-holders, or as 
subjects of election by vote, or in some 
other way) —becomes thus associated 
to carry forward the secular affairs of 
the enterprise, in a way of amicable 
codperation with the Church. 


This general plan, having thus a basis. 


in our history and existing laws, still 
remains the usual New England method ; 
having some obvious advantages and 
disadvantages, but likely —in virtue of 
precedent, if nothing more — to hold its 
own for the present here. Several par- 
ticulars may be usefully noted, for the 
benefit of those who desire to know the 
methods usually pursued under it. 

(a.) Organization of a Parish. State 
law must always be consulted, to avoid 
any fatal informality. Some specific 
form of public notice is required. In 
Massachusetts, articles of association 
should be signed, and public notice given 
and filed with the town or city clerk, 
and county register, in which some 
person is authorized to call the first 





8 The general ill result of the old town parish 
system is well stated by Rev. Jacob Scales of 
Plainfield, N. H., who says, after describing the 
fortunes df the Church in Henniker, N. H., “A 
voluntary society, united in the bonds of love to 
the truth, is the main pillar of Congregationalism, 
The old bonds formed by town lines, pressed to- 
gether by an equal regard to the welfare of the 
inhabitants of every class, and of every age, may 
be firm and strong for some uses. But though 
they may secure a convenient attention to many 
temporal things, they uniformly fail in regard to 
those which relate to spiritual and everlasting 
interests.” — MSS. History of Cong. Chh. in Hen- 
niker, N. H., in custody of Congregational Library 
Association, (p. 23.) 

On the general subject, consult “ Rights of 
Churches v. Parishes,” Spirit of the Pilgrims, 
vol. i., pp. 57-74, 113-140 ; “‘ Difficulties in Parishes,” 
[by Rev. Dr. Walker] Christian Examiner, vol. 
ix., pp. 1-20; “Life and Times of Rey. Isaac 
Backus,” pp. 158-264. 
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meeting of the corporators.? The first 
meeting must be held in rigid conformity 
to this notice. In New York, trustees 
—from three to nine—chosen in a 
specified manner, hold the parish prop- 
erty; in their corporate name can sue 
and be sued; have power to build, 
repair, and alter the meeting-house (and 
parsonage); may make rules for man- 
aging the temporal affairs of the society ; 
may dispose of its income at their 
judgment, and regulate the prices and 
order the renting, of the pews— but 
have not power to fix the amount of the 
pastor’s salary, which is determinable 
by a majority of legal voters at a meet- 
ing called for that purpose.” 

(b.) By-laws of a Parish, etc. The 
first work of such a parish, after organi- 
zation, would be the adoption of some 
appropriate code of By-laws, to regulate 
its future action;" after which it would 





® The following are “‘ Articles of Association” 
actually used for this purpose in a recent case. 

The undersigned, all of , in the County of 

, in the Commonwealth of » do hereby 

associate ourselves together, under the name of the 
on Congregational Society,” as a Parish, or 
religious society, at said j and the purposes 
Sor which this corporation is established are the 
support of the public worship of God, and the 
promotion of Christian knowledge, and charity, 
according to the general usages of the Congrega- 
tional Churches, and Parishes, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. , is authorized to call the first 
meeting of the corporation. 

( Date.) Signed. 


’ 
—_— ——-, ete., etc. 

10 See Digest of New York Ecclesiastical Laws, 
published with the Manual of the Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., pp. 27-29. 

11 The following are By-laws adopted for the 
government of one of the more recently formed 
societies in Massachusetts, and are believed suit- 
ably to cover all points needed to be met in such 
a code. 


BY-LAWS OF THE ——— CONGREGA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY. 


This society shall consist of the persons who 
signed the call for its organization ; of those who, 
by special ballot, may become associated with 
them, until the erection of a meeting-house; and 
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proceed to the election of the officers 
which those By-laws require, in the 
manner which they fix, and in all things 
shape its future course by them. 

(c.) Rules for joint action of the 
Church and Parish. These will be next 
in order of adoption after the parish is 
fully organized. They should be brief, 





of those who shall hereafter become owners of 
pews in the meeting-house. 
Il. 

The following officers and standing committees 
shall be chosen annually, by ballot :— 

1, OFFICERS. — First, a clerk, who shall be 
sworn to keep the records of the society, notify 
its regular meetings, and preside at all meetings, 
till a moderator be chosen. 

Second, a treasurer, who shall issue the bills 
of rent or taxes on pews, take charge of all mon- 
eys belonging to the society, disburse the same 
only under the direction of the prudential com- 
mittee, and report to the society at the annual 
meeting. 

Third, an auditor, who shall examine the 
treasurer’s accounts. 

2. STANDING COMMITTEES. — First, a pruden- 
tial committee, consisting of five persons, to take 
charge of the meeting-house owned or occupied 
by the society; to make such repairs as, from 
time to time, may be necessary; to provide for 
warming and lighting the house and chapel; to 
appoint the sexton, fix his salary, perquisites, - 
and duties; and generally to attend to the con- 
cerns of the society, with authority to expend 
such sums of money as are not specially appropri- 
ated by the society. 

Second, a committee, consisting of the treas- 
urer and two other persons, to sell and let pews 
and sittings. 

Third, a committee, consisting of two persons, 
to superintend the music, on the part of the soci- 
ety, to act jointly with & committee of three per- 
sons, to be chosen for this purpose, on the part of 
the Church; said committee to expend only such 
sums of money as may be appropriated for the 
purpose by the prudential committee. 

Ill. 

The annual meeting for the choice of officers 
and standing committees shall be held in the 
month of . 

IV. 

Every member of the society shall be entitled 
to one vote; but no person, and no pew, shall be 
entitled to more than one vote, on any occasion, 

y v. 

The taxes on pews shall be collected quarterly 
in the months of ——-, ——, ——, and —, of 
each year. 

VI. 

The deeds of pews shall be given on such terms 

* as the society shall direct, and shall be signed by 
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and simple, yet sufficient to prevent any 
possible misunderstanding or collision 
between the two bodies.” 





the treasurer, countersigned by the clerk, and 
sealed with the corporate seal of the society, 
which the treasurer is authorized to affix. 

vil. 

The pastor and deacons of the Church, 
for the time being, shall grant the use of the 
meeting-house as they may judge expedient, for 
all religious meetings properly so called: but for 
all other meetings and purposes, the right to 
grant the use of it shall rest with the prudential 


committee. 
vil. 


The clerk shall, on application made to him, in 
writing, by any five legal voters in the society, 
warn a special meeting thereof, by causing notice 
of the time and place of such meeting to be given 
from the pulpit on the Sabbath, or by sending 
written or printed notices of the same to each 
pew-proprietor; notice, in one of these ways, to 
be given at least seven days before the meeting. 
The notice of a special meeting shall, in all cases, 
specify the particular business for which the 
meeting is called. 

1x3 

No alteration shall be made in these By-laws, 
unless the same shall be agreed to by two-thirds 
of the members of the society present, at a special 
meeting regularly notified for that purpose. 

12 The following is a form in use in a recently 
formed Massachusetts parish : 


RULES FOR JOINT ACTION OF THE —— 
CHURCH AND SOCIETY. 
I. 
Whenever the Church and society shall 
be destitute of a settled pastor, and a new one is 
to be obtained, a joint committee of the Church 
and society, consisting of seven persons, of whom 
four shall be chosen by the Church and three by 
the society, shall provide a supply for the pulpit, 
and take all necessary measures tothatend. The 
Church shall have the right, in all cases, to select 
a pastor (or colleague pastor, when it may be 
deemed expedient by the Church and society to 
settle a colleague pastor), to be proposed to the 
society for its concurrence. If it shall concur in 
said selection with the Church, a call shall be 
given by the Church and society jointly, to the 
person selected; but if the society do not concur 
in the selection, the Church shall select again, and 
so again, from time té time, until the Church and 
society shall agree in a choice, and when so 
agreed, a call shall be given to the person 80 
selected, by the Church and society as stated 
above; that is, jointly. - 
Il. 
The amount of salary to be given to the pastor 
shall be fixed by the society. 
Ill. 
Temporary supply of the pulpit, during the 
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The question sometimes arises as to 
the status of a pastor concerning whom 
a difference of opinion exists between 
the Church and the parish, to that 
degree that the parish vote to terminate 
his relation, while the Church have 
taken no action in regard to it; such a 
contingency being usually unprovided 
for in any rules of joint action. Several 
cases. have arisen under the uncongre- 
gational and inexpedient “three” or 
“six months’ notice system,” where the 
parish have given the “ notice,” without 
immediate concurrent action on the part 
of the Church. 

It is obvious, to a moment’s thought, 
that the power of the parish thus to 
terminate the contract, must depend 
entirely on the terms of settlement. If 
the pastor was settled in the old and 
ordinary manner, such a vote of theirs 
is not worth the paper on which it is 
written. If he was settled on the 
“three” or “six months’ notice” plan, 
their vote —if the terms of the notice 
are properly complied with — does ulti- 
mate his legal relation to them, and 
terminate his claim for salary; and 





absence or sickness of the pastor, shall be pro- 
vided by the pastor and deacons of the Church, 
and the bills of necessary expenses incurred for 
that purpose shall be submitted to the prudential 
committee of the society, and, when approved 
by them, shall be paid by the treasurer. By the 
word “‘ Church,” herein before used, is meant all 
male members of the Church in good and regular 
standing, of the age of twenty-one years and 
upwards, 
Iv. 

A committee to regulate the matter of singing 
and of Church music shall be appointed jointly 
by the Church and society (annually), three 
persons by the former, and two by the latter. 

Vv. * 

No alteration shall be made in these rules, on 
the part of either Church or society, unless the 
same shall be agreed to by two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of each, present at special meetings, regularly 
notified for that purpose, 
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must almost inevitably draw after it, 
sooner or later, such action on the part 
of the pastor and the Church, as shall 
complete the severance. 





18 In the year 1829, Rev. S. Nott, Jr., was settled 
over the Congregational Church, in Wareham, 
Mass., the parish voting that “the conditions 
under which the parish agree to settle Mr. Nott, 
are that Mr. Nott shall have the liberty of dissolv- 
ing the contract by giving the parish six month’s 
notice, and the parish reserve the liberty of dis- 
solving the contract by giving Mr. Nott six 
months’ notice.” On the 7th March, 1842, the 
parish, regularly convened, voted to give Mr. 
Nott, “‘ notice that his connection with said par- 
ish be dissolved at the end of six months from 
this date.” 

Concerning this, Messrs. Zechariah Eddy and 
Timothy G. Coffin — then the two ablest lawyers 
of Southern Massachusetts (the former a hearty, 
devout, and eminent Congregationalist) — said, in 
giving a legal opinion upon the matter, — “‘ Thus 
all legal civil relation between thein, was at an 
end, There was an ecclesiastical relation still 
remaining, which has indeed avery slight hold 
upon the parish, being nothing but what the law 
of courtesy and Congregational usage provide for 
the benefit of a pastor who leaves his people, in 
order that his ministerial and Christian character 
may not be thereby injuriously affected. . . 
The parish have no reason to wish for an Eccle- 
siastical Council, in a case like this, when the 
contract for settlement is dissolved in pursuance 
of their express agreement with him, and if he 
does waive, or suspend, his request for a Council, 
no law, human or divine, will allow a man to 
obtain an advantage from his own negligence or 
neglect. . . . . . If he made an agreement 
which dispensed with the action of the Church, 
the Church may complain, but he is estopped, 
and his mouthisshut. . .. . It has been 
said that an act of the Church, assenting to the 
vote of the parish, was necessary. Not so, in 
respect to this civil, or legal, connection.” — See 
“ Legal Opinion.” April 30, 1845, pp. 189-192. 
Sixteen Years’ Preaching and Procedure at 
Wareham, etc. Boston, 1845. 

See also the 2d Article in the result of the 
Manchester, (Mass.) Council, Dec. 9, 1857, dis- 
missing Rev. Rufus Taylor— where it was held 
that his civil contract was terminated by his 
unconditional resignation to the parish of April 
22d previous, and their acceptance of the same on 
the 6th of May; while he remained the undis- 
missed pastor of the Church up to the result of 
council reached on the 16th Dec., 1857.— See 
Congregationalist, Jan. 1, 1858. 
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VISIBLE CHURCH. 


BY PROF, J. M. HOPPIN, YALE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Ir is one of the peculiarities of this 
age to seek for the substance beneath 
the form, and to look for the test of what- 
ever presents itself for our respect or 
obedience, in its life rather than its mode. 
This differs from the spirit of the age 
which preceded. It is a less formal, 
credulous, and perhaps less orthodox age 
than the preceding. It is open to the 
reception of new ideas. It is freer and 
more flexile in its spirit. For one, I love 
the spiritual truth, and feel afraid of the 
form, lest it degenerate into death and 
corruption. Our blessed religion is 
above all a spiritual religion, and chiefly 
concerns the condition of the heart be- 
fore God. But in this age’s philosophi- 
cal contempt of the form, and its earnest 
desire to come at the interior principle 
and life, it is in danger of breaking that 
simple mould, that beautiful and essen- 
sential body, in which God himself has 
set truth. The spirit must have a body 
for its manifestation. 

The influence of the age may, perhaps, 
be seen in the interpretation not unfre- 
quently given to an important passage 
of Scripture like the following: “he 
that believeth and is baptized shall be 
‘saved;” which is apt to be read “he 
that believeth shall be saved,” whether 
he be baptized or no. There can be no 
doubt that he that believeth shall be 
saved; yet it is written “he that believ- 
eth and is baptized shall be saved.” By 
refining upon these words, and coming 
at what we call their life and _ spirit, we 
might say, that the truth expressed is the 
necessity of faith for salvation ; and that 
baptism, which is but a sign and symbol 
of the thing itself, is unessential. The 
Saviour’s words stand nevertheless as 
they were spoken. They were the last 
words uttered by him before his ascen- 
sion, in connection with the sending forth 
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of his apostles to “disciple” the earth 
into his faith. “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel unto every crea- 
ture. He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved ; but he that believeth not 
shall be damned.” It may perhaps be 
said, that because the injunction in re- 
spect to baptism is not repeated in the 
last clause of the Saviour’s great com- 
mand, it is therefore made of no effect. 
But does one divine word disannul an- 
other, especially when they stand in such 
immediate juxtaposition? Our Lord 
surely did not intend to deny in the last 
sentence, what he said in the first. The 
meaning, we think, is that baptism was 
instituted as the mode of formally enter- 
ing upon that new life of faith which was 
to be proclaimed, — as that outward act, 
by which the inward faith of Christ was 
confessed and received. By baptism, he 
who believed, signified his belief in the 
saving name of Jesus, and was formally 
invested with Christ, and taken into the 
full privileges of his Church and king- 
dom. That this was the interpretation 
of the apostles themselves, there would 
seem to be little doubt. Soon after this, 
on the day of Pentecost, when three 
thousand souls were awakened by Peter’s 
preaching of Christ, he said to them in 
answer to their inquiry, “ what must we 
do?” —“repent and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, 
for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 
Was baptism thought unessential by Pe- 
ter, and was notin fact the fullest gift of 
the Holy Spirit made to follow upon the 
baptizing of the penitent believers, as 
being the divinely appointed way of in- 
corporating them into the Church of 
Christ? Thus Paul was baptizéd, and 
thus he employed the rite. At Ephesus, 
“finding certain disciples, he said unto 
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them, have ye received the Holy Ghost 
since ye believed? And they said unto 
him, we have not so much as heard 
whether there be any Holy Ghost. And 
he said unto them, unto what then were 
ye baptized ? And they said unto John’s 
baptism. Then said Paul, John verily 
baptized unto the baptism of repentance, 
saying unto the people, that they should 
believe on him who should come after 
him, that is, on Christ Jesus. When they 
heard this, they were baptized in the 
name of the Lord Jesus.” The plain in- 
ference is, that though these Ephesians 
were believers, they were admitted by a 
true baptism in the name of Jesus, to 
the larger and freer gifts of his Church 
and kingdom. 

The epistles everywhere recognize this 
idea of baptism unto the fulness of Christ, 
as forming a divinely ordained way of 
entrance into the deeper privileges and 
* riches of his Church. Paul wrote to the 
Romans: “ Know ye not that so many 
of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, 
were baptized into his death? There- 
fore we are buried with him by baptism 
into death, that like as Christ was raised 
up from the dead by the glory of the 
Father; even so we also should walk in 
newness of life.” In the epistle to the 
Ephesians there is that beautiful passage 
in which the Church is said to be sancti- 
fied by baptism : — “ as Christ also loved 
the Church, and gave himself for it: that 
he might sanctify and cleanse it with the 
washing of water, by the word, that he 
might present it to himself a glorious 
Church, not having any spot or wrinkle, 
or any such thing ; but that it should be 
holy and without blemish.” Yet, as Lu- 
ther said, “ water isnot everything.” In 
such passages as those which have been 
quoted, let it be clearly understood, that 
there is no magic power in the rite of 
baptism, and no inherent efficacy in the 
outward ordinance; that the baptism of 
the Spirit, the purifying of his inward and 
sanctifying influence forms incomparably 
the great truth; but that baptism, thus 
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solemnly instituted by our Lord, and 
truly received by man, is not a divinely 
appointed mode of the thing it signifies, 
is by no means to be inferred. 

What has been said upon baptism, 
might almost equally as well apply to 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, also 
instituted by Christ among the last things 
for the perpetual observance of his 
Church; only that baptism is the initia- 
tory rite of entrance to the Church, and 
the Lord’s Supper is the rite of ever re- 
newed communion within the Church, 
of all its members with their Head, and 
with each other. “The cup of blessing 
which we bless, is it not the communion 
of the blood of Christ ? the bread which 
we break is it not the communion of the 
body of Christ? For we being many 
are one bread and one body. For we 
are all partakers of that one bread.” 
To believers, the partaking of Christ’s 
body by faith, in the Last Supper, is an 
indispensable and precious obligation. 
These remarks lead to the simple truth, 
that what is called the visible Church, with 
its divinely instituted ordinances and obliga- 
tions, is indispensably connected with men’s 
salvation. Sometimes this is admitted in 
respect to the invisible Church; let us 
also affirm in respect to the visible 
Church, that it is divinely appointed for 
the work of human and personal salva- 
tion, and is in a true sense indispensable 
thereto. 

It may do for the transcendental phil- 
osopher to talk of pure ideas, but even 
he is forced to admit that the idea must 
exist in some form, to be a true idea. 
We may conceive of a noble thought ly- 





1 The view of baptism which has been taken is 
substantially that of Neander in his “ Planting 
and Training.” It is also that of Clement, the 
French theologian, to whose excellent work, “ Sur 
le Baptéme,” I am indebted in this essay. I do 
not know that it differs from the common evan- 
gelical view of baptism, excepting in so far as it 
gives a somewhat deeper meaning and signifi- 
cance. It is not a mere sign, ora bare symbol 
but a sacred act, which, if rightly received, isa 
divinely ordained way of grace to the soul. 
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ing in the mind and being useful there, 
in so far as it serves to expel a low or 
evil thought which might take its place; 
but is that thought capable of accom- 
plishing the good it is fitted to do, until 
it express itself in some word or act, 
some form of beauty or power? Had 
the architect’s conception of the dome at 
Florence never been wrought into stone, 
and become in truth what he said it 
should become, the Pantheon hung in 
air, would it have moved men in every 
age since by its grandeur? Would the 
creative power of God have been asource 
of happiness to his creatures, or to him- 
self, unless he had put it forth in the 
works of creation? Would the invisi- 
ble God have ever been made known or 
available to us, if he had not come to us 
in his Son, the manifestation of God, 
whose actual death on the cross is the 
power of God unto our salvation? So 
we may speak of an invisible Church, and 
there is a deep truth we mean to convey 
by this language; but do we not really 
mean by the “ invisible Church,” the true 
Church, or the spiritual Church? Em- 
ployed in this sense, the term is a useful 
one. Thus there are many who are ap- 
parently of the visible Church, who are 
not truly of the spiritual Church. The 
Scriptures do not speak of an invisible 
Church. Even that passage in Colos- 
sians which is applied to other things, 
“For by him were all things created 
that are in heaven and that are in earth, 


visible and invisible,” refers to those 


heavenly beings or inhabitants, who are 
not yet perceptible to our sensual na- 
tures. The Scriptures speak of “the 
Church,” “the Church of God,” “the 
Church of Christ.” They speak of it as 
one,—one and indivisible. They de- 
scribe its outward form — its sacraments, 
worship, ministers, members, and order ; 
and its inward nature — its faith, purity, 
‘holiness, and perpetual communion with 
God. But is not the Church on earth 
and in heaven, in a true sense of the 
term, a “visible Church,”— visible to 
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those organs of perception suited to 
earthly and heavenly natures? Nean- 
der says, “the outward and the inward, 
the idea and the appearance, are inti- 
mately connected, the confession as an 
expression of faith, the being in Christ 
as a reality, the being a professed Chris- 
tian as asign of inward communion with 
the Redeemer —2 Cor. v: 17; and thus 
also the Church as the outward exhibi- 
tion of the body of Christ, the fellowship 
truly established by the Spirit of God.”? 
Therefore for one to talk of an invisible 
Church, who neglects the visible one, — 
for one to believe that he himself is a 
member of the invisible Church who is 
not a member of the visible Church, in- 
volves a practical difficulty; because he 
cannot by searching find this invisible 
Church, in the word of God or in the 
history and life of man, in earth or 
heaven ; for all things in every place that 
belong to God manifest their praise and 
affection, confess their confidence and 
obedience; and they who have received 
Christ in the heart, must, by a Jaw of 
this faith, express it in the mode and by 
the act he himself has appointed, viz: 
by being baptized into his name, and en- 
tering into the full life, service, and fel- 
lowship of his visible Church. 

Some of the essential uses of the vis- 
ible Church, in connection with men’s 
salvation, we may perhaps even now be 
able to see. 

1. It would be enough to say that be- 
cause Christ established it, the visible 
Church is essential. Jesus instituted 
nothing that was not essential; and if he 
who introduced into the world a spirit- 
ual worship, also ordained the simple 
forms of the visible Church, these forms 
must be necessary for the highest char- 
acter of a spiritual worship and life in 
the world. 

2. But we may with reverence per- 
ceive that the visible Church is essential, 
in that it receives and concentrates the 





2? Planting and Training, b. vi., c. 1. 
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fullest gifts of the Holy Spirit bestowed 
by God upon a sinful but redeemed hu- 
manity. It forms the means of God’s 
special spiritual communications with 
our race. The Holy Spirit is given 
through a willing reception of Christ as 
the divine way of forgiveness— as the 
appointed mediator. His heavenly influ- 
ences may not be given freely to an un- 
receptive, unbelieving, and unconfessing 
world. His pure gifts would thereby 
be wasted. There must be some fit and 
sanctified receptacle for these gifts, from 
which they can flow forth over the world. 
This is that portion of humanity that is 
purified by faith, obedient to all the 
known commands and will of God, per- 
sonally united to Christ in love, and thus 
prepared for the indwelling of his Spirit. 

There are not many such favored por- 
tions of humanity, though the divine 
Spirit, in a more general sense, is imma- 
nent in all men. “There is one body, 
and one spirit, even as ye are called in 
one hope of your calling; one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in you all.” In the Church there is 
true spiritual union with God. There is 
a filial intercourse with the Father, and 
a constant inflow of his love and life. 
The Holy Spirit enters and abides in the 
bosom of a still imperfect and earthly 
but regenerated Church; brooding there 
as a dove, and bringing its chaotic ele- 
ments into heavenly order and harmony. 
If the Church be thus the recipient 
of God, the abode of his free Spirit, 
where is there so high a communion on 
earth? “ Truly our fellowship is with 
the Father and with his Son Jesus 
Christ.” The @hurch really needs no 
man to join its communion in order to 
confer honor upon it; but rather affec- 
tionately invites him to come, and be 
himself washed of his defilements in the 
water of a true spiritual baptism, and 
raised to enjoy the fellowship of the Fa- 
ther and his divine Son. 

If God thus dwells in the Church, then 
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from and through the Church must go 
forth continual revival influences upon 
the world. What is a true revival? It 
is such a renewed interest, such an 
aroused and living faith in spiritual 
things on the part of believers, that 
those who are without also feel the lift- 
ing influence, and experience a strong 
and yearning anxiety for the realization 
of the same great eternal truths and 
hopes. Thus the Church is justly called, 
by an eminent revival preacher, “the 
world’s gospel.” God speaks power- 
fully to the world through the Church’s 
new spirit of penitence, self-humiliation, 
love, righteousness, consecration, fervent 
prayer, and higher life in God. 

3. The visible Church is indispensable 
to the salvation of men, as forming a 
permanent manifestation of the faith, 
and embodiment of the truth as it is 
in Jesus. It is the body of Christ on 
earth, or, as Neander expresses it, “ the 
outward exhibition of the body of Christ” 
—“the outward visible representation 
of the inward communion of believers 
with their Redeemer.”® Through the 
visible Church the peculiar truth of 
Christ is made known and maintained. 
Who would have preserved the word of 
truth in its purity, had there been no 
historic Church to hand it down from 
age toage? God’s word in an evil world 
would have been like the lost books of 
Livy; or as containing a reproving and 
condemnatory word to the sin there is 
in the world, would have been buried out 
of sight and thought of men forever. 
But far more than this, how would the 
living word, the faith in Christ which 
comes through the spiritual reception 
of his truth, have been perpetuated in 
the buman heart, without the instru- 
mentality of a constantly testifying 
Church whose life never dies? God 
sometimes abandons a local or national 
Church that has abandoned itself, and © 
has become materialized, and then faith 





3 Planting and Training, b. vi, c. 1. 
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leaves a people. The candlesticks of 
the seven churches of Asia were extin- 
guished, and where has gone the apostolic 
faith that burned upon them? In like 
manner where Augustine preached, his 
faith strong and ardent though it was, 
has disappeared with the churches of 
Africa. Where the Church is in its pu- 
rity, there the truth is always found in 
its purity and converting power. God 
can create life anywhere, — can make to 
him children of inanimate things, — but 
he has chosen to make the Church “the 
pillar and ground of the truth.” In the 
Church Christ rules by the Spirit of 
Truth ; and there as nowhere else, he is 
unfolded as the true “ wisdom, and right- 
eousness, and sanctification, and redemp- 
tion.” God gives the Church the test 
whereby to try the spirits whether they 
be of God. The wisdoms of the world 
are judged by her; and through her God 
imparts his higher wisdom to men. He 
works by means, and he has committed 
to the Church the great work of preach- 
ing. Upon the Church is laid the obli- 
gation of “holding forth the word of 
life” to all men. The world is to be 
taught the redeeming truth by the 
Church. The Church takes up the very 
work Christ left, for the Church perma- 
nently represents the life of Christ on 
earth. Therefore every member of this 
body of Christ has some Christ-like of- 
fice, or gift, (charisma), that may be 
used in the Church’s special work. No 
one may be a dead member. The beau- 
tiful manifoldness of God’s plan in the 
unity of the Church, is nowhere more 
strikingly seen than here. Although all 
are not apostles, yet all in the Church, 
from the highest to the lowest, may 
preach Christ.to those around them, and 
may advance his truth.in the world. 
Every one’s place and work inthe Church 
is determined by the law of his own 
mind, or constitution, which in its free 
development would show God’s purpose 
in his individual life. All humanity is to 
be sanctified for the Church’s uses. “ All 
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things are yours,” said the apostle to the 
Church. All the varied nature of man, 
all native talent and acquired skill, 
should be freely consecrated in the 
Church, and by the Church, to the pro- 
motion of the divine truth. While plac- 
ing no undue or supreme reliance upon 
these human things, should the Church 
refuse the aid of eloquence, art, science, 
learning, in a word, any legitimate power 
and influence among men, for the further- 
ance of her higher objects? If the 
Church be indeed the kingdom of God 
in man, it should comprehend all human 
powers, and should enlist them in the 
service of their true Master and Re- 
deemer. It should regard no power, no 
gift as worthless. It should leave no 
part of the nature untouched, undevel- 
oped, and unsanctified. Must she tell a 
man like Alfred Tennyson, that to enter 
her communion he must break his harp 
and cast it from him? Can she make 
no use of his exquisite genius who wrote 
the oratorio of St. Paul? Must she re- 
fuse the special services of him who stud- 
ies, or fights, or builds, or trades, or digs, 
in the fear of God and the love of man ? 
The simple Truth accompanied by the 
Spirit, is the grand means of the Church’s 
victorious progress; and it is true that 
Christ actually needs no human learning, 
skill, or power, to further his work. But 
he does not despise these things, and he 
does use them. And if they are really 
employed for his service, is it not better 
that it should be done openly and hon- 
estly, with a full and manly consecration 
of them to the Divine Master, than to 
make all possible use of them, and at the 
same time to heap all possible abuse 
upon them ? q 

Our Congregational Church would, we 
think, be better able to meet the ques- 
tions now pressing upon her, as to the 
use or uselessness of sound learning; the . 
introduction or rejection of the esthetic 
element in worship; liturgical or non- 
liturgical forms; the true character of 
preaching to meet the wants of the age; 
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how to fill up our churches; how to at- 
tract and hold the young; bow to reach 
and influence the laboring classes ; how to 
maintain the integrity of our body from 
the unfair encroachments of other relig- 
ious denominations;—such questions, 
we, as Congregationalists, would be bet- 
ter prepared to meet, if we would give 
a liberal and careful study to this whole 
subject of the visible Church, and not 
too much ignore the fact that there is a 
visible Church, and that the spiritual 
truth itself, like the human spirit, is while 
here in this world, contained in a body, 
and must work through a body, and must 
not despise those things that are useful 
and pleasing to the body, and that may 
be above all legitimate sources of health 
and growth to the visible body of Christ. 

The Congregational Church, if I un- 
derstand it, is free to do whatever it 
chooses, in order to best advance the 
kingdom of Christ in the world. Its 
freedom is its glory. Without being 
frozen into any stereotyped form of wor- 
ship, it may, if it wants to do so, adopt 
a liturgy. Its general spirit may be op- 
posed to this, but this does not touch the 
real life of the Congregational Church. 
Without introducing any cumbrous or 
complicated ecclesiastical organization, 
and especially without giving this organi- 
zation any undue power, it may strive 
for a more concentrated action and out- 
ward uniformity of operation, that car- 
ries with it somewhat more of dignity 
and practical efficiency. Protestantism 
itself may lack an element that Catholi- 
cism had in a false and corrupt working 
of it, —an element of concentration that 
gives power and impressiveness to the 
voice of the Church, and makes it felt in 
its utterances and acts as something ap- 
proaching the infallible authority, word, 
and spirit of Christ. Congregational- 
ism gives just that freedom that is 
needed to adopt all that is good in the 
past, and to enrich itself from the widest 
experience and historical development 
of the Church. 
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4. The visible Church is indispensable 
to the work of human salvation, in that 
it forms a family, or a household, wherein 
the believer is nourished in the new life, 
and preserved from the deadly corrup- 
tions of the world. It has been truly 
said that Christianity enters as an indi- 
vidual force into the world, and that it 
cannot yet claim to be an exclusive 
power ;— that is, it cannot yet authori- 
tatively demand the entire control of all 
public affairs and society. It comes as 
a modifying and reformative element into 
society, and must work its way along 
with other forces, until by its genuine 
truth, excellence, and divinity, it wins 
for itself a controlling power. But it 
nevertheless in the mean time presents 
in itself, and in its own narrower circle, 
a social element, a family organization, 
which is intended for the nourishment 
and growth of the new life. The sym- 
pathy which the believing mind has lost 
in the world it has left, is, or should be 
made up to it a hundredfold, even in this 
life, in the Church. Here is a brother- 
hood whose union is likened to that which 
exists among parts of one body, that are 
not similar bodies brought together, but 
one interdependent body, through a com- 
mon principle of life working from one 
centre or heart. They are “members 
one of another.” The strength of one 
enters in and braces the weakness of an- 
other; the suffering of one thrills the 
sympathetic nerve of the whole body. 
When shall we realize the divine idea of 
the Church, as Christ planned it, and set 
it in the earth to be its glory and joy? 
It will be when not only the formal 
and hierarchical, but also the abstract 
and spiritualistic idea of the Church 
shall be done away ; when it shall be a 
true and healthy organ of the love of 
Christ, and of the warm and uniting love 
of all its members for one another; 
when the undue power of the principle 
of individualism, — which though noble 
in itself, yet carried too far, becomes a 
selfish principle in the Church, shall be 
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diminished. In the primitive Church 
there was a real brotherhood, an active, 
and practical, and visible unity. The 
simple name of Christian brother was a 
letter of recommendation from one for- 
eign land to another. Yet Christians 
still argue for the necessity of sects; 
they build up “snug little Zions of their 
own ;” they love to live apart from each 
other; they censoriously assert their 
own views, as if there were no other in- 
telligent and possible views of truth; 
they strive after purity and not also 
equally after charity. But in the high- 
est manifestation of the Church, there 
will not be thus so many centres of 
life, or as many centres as there are 
individuals, as it is in the world, but only 
one. This family of Christ is not merely 
a Church society, but it has an organic 
family life, continuing from generation 
to generation, admitting into it every 
variety of mind and disposition, of taste 
and opinion, where this opinion does not 
assume any absolute or exclusive supe- 
riority, to the destruction of the family 
love. The cultivation of this Church 
feeling, would, we humbly think, be an 
element of power and success now 
greatly wanting in our Congregational 
body. This family is to exist and in- 
crease by children coming into it, as 
every family does. For the regular ad- 
vancement and spread of the Church, 
we are to depend upon the baptized 
children of the Church, who are, accord- 
ing to our older and more profound Con- 
gregational idea, members of the Church. 
We are to bring them up in the Church, 
relying on the converting and sanctify- 
ing influences of the Spirit, and the 
strength of the baptismal covenant. 
Baptism, as applied to the children of 
believers, is a consecratory rite of deep 
significance to the child, marking him 
as one of the household of Christ, and 
pledging him, so far as human faith and 
obligation can go, to be Christ’s forever. 
In this way the actual gains made by the 
Church from the world through individ- 
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ual conversions and revivals of religion 
in one generation, are not lost in another, 
nor the tide of God’s grace suffered to 
recede through the Church’s neglect of 
its own offspring.t Is our brother out- 
side of the Church walls more to us 
than any other man? Do we take an 
‘interest in his family, do we endeavor 
to aid him in his daily life, do we go to 
him in time of trouble, do we show 
the Church-tie is operative to draw us 
closer to him, do we really love him 
more? Other denominations are appar- 
ently wiser and more successful than 
we are in this respect, though as a 
true Congregationalist, I would admit 
no necessity for this want as consequen- 
tial to our system. Yet if we can learn 
anything from others, why should we re- 
fuse to do so, and continue to hold the 
visible Church relation so loosely, that 
in many instances it affects the spiritual 
as well as temporal prosperity of our 
denomination. 

How beautiful would be a realization, 
or something like a realization of this 
idea of a unity of the Church which is 
visible, because it is the actual expres- 
sion of the spirit of obedience to all the 
known will and ordinances of Christ, and 
of genuine love tothe brethren. If only, 
in the words of Neander, “ the conscious- 
ness of this higher unity and communion 
were ?etained, as Paul desired, this would 
be the most glorious appearance of the 
one Christian Church, in which the king- 
dom of God represents itself on earth; 





4 Though all of Dr. Bushnell’s forms of expres- 
sion in his ‘Christian Nurture,” may not be 
adopted, yet we believe that he has done a faith- 
ful and most important work in drawing the at- 
tention of the Congregational Church to the 
ground-work and starting-point of its true life 
and advancement, the spiritual nourishment and 
piety of its children. It has placed its sole de- 
pendence upon outside conquest, and not also 
upon a silent growth within itself. It has looked 
almost entirely to the conversion of adults, and 
forgotten too much the wealth of interest and 
depth of responsibility in the precious souls 
of little children committed by the Saviour him- 
self to its charge, as the lambs of his fold, 
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and no outward constitution, no system 
of episcopacy, no council, still less any 
organization by the State, which would 
substitute something foreign to its na- 
ture, could render the idea of a Christian 
Church more real or concrete.” 

To be baptized, and to become a mem- 
ber of this visible Church, requires, as 
we have seen, only the simplest penitent 
faith, the truly receptive mind that trusts 
Christ ; for in the realreception of Christ, 
and in nothing else, the new life is com- 
municated tothe soul. Thus the eunuch 
who came up from the depths of Africa 
toenter at once into the Christian Church 
by baptism, may have lacked immensely 
in doctrinal knowledge, and still more in 
the education of the Christian virtues 
and life. “The terms of admission to 
the Church,” Robert Hall said, “are the 
terms of salvation.” To enter the Chris- 
tian Church, does not call for the graces 
of the Christian character. These are 
the “ putting on of Christ,” the invest- 
ing of the soul, after one has entered 
the Church, and come to the full privi- 
leges and life within. The building up 
of the soul in faith is for the after life 
within God’s house and Church. How 
many may be languishing and dying 
without, from not understanding this first 
truth. In a land like New England, 
where there is such general intelligence 
in spiritual things, and where the full 
light of the Gospel has shined, it is 
more than probable that there are mul- 
titudes who are waiting to be clothed 
with perfection, before they have passed 
through the door of initiation. These 
should be already in the Church, and our 
churches shall be full. Their confession 
of Christ would probably at once devel- 
ope in them the Christian life and 
hope. 

If the truth be granted of what has 
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been said in regard to the necessity 
of a visible Church, and its mighty influ- 
ence upon the’ progress and very life of 
Christ’s spiritual kingdom in the world, 
yet it should nevertheless also be added, 
—and our view of the visible Church 


.would not be complete unless it were 


added,— that the time will doubtless 
come, when the outward and visible or- 
ganization of the Church will give place 
to the inward life itself that it represents, 
and these forms, so simple and wonder- 
fully corresponding to the needs of the 
soul will cease to be needed. The Spirit 
that they express is the real and abiding 
truth. If, then, the sacred rites of bap- 
tism and the Last Supper, the ministry, 
the preaching of the cross, the worship 
and offices of the visible Church, and the 
very word of Divine Inspiration, given 
and established as they were by the 
Lord himself, shall be no longer required, 
and shall cease to be, — how much more 
shall those outward forms of Church or- 
der and polity fade away, into which 
more or less of human creative and con- 
structive skill have entered, whether they 
be called Catholic or Lutheran, Presby- 
terian or Methodist, Episcopalian or Con- 
gregational? These various aspects of 
the visible Church or others like them, 
may indeed continue to exist while the 
world exists, for there must always be a 
visible Church in the world, even though 
its outward unity seems thus marred and 
broken. And we cannot but believe, 
and we think that there is an important 
idea of progress and reformation in the 
truth, that as time goes on, there will 
be gradually more of outward as well as 
inward unity, and the harmonious pro- 
portions of the visible Church of Christ 
will appear, cleansed of these human de- 
filements, errors, and deformities, that 
have heretofore destroyed its beauty and 
its power as the one body of Christ on 
earth. 
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MINISTERS AND THEIR HOUSEHOLDS.* 


BY REV. GEO. LEON WALKER, PORTLAND, ME, 


I. Timothy, v: 10.—‘“If she have brought up 
children, if she have lodged strangers, if she have 
washed the saint’s feet, if she have relieved the 
afflicted, if she have diligently followed every 
good work.” 


Tuts is one of the passages of scrip- 
ture which afford evidence of a systema- 
tized arrangement of Church polity and 
benevolence existing at a very early 
period in the Church’s history. It may 
be doubted whether we are in the habit 
of recognizing the full significance of 
these traces of a settled order, in the 
constitution and activities of the. primi- 
tive body. In our New England recoil 


from ecclesiasticism we have, perhaps, 
lost sight of some of the signs which be- 
token, in that period, a very definite 


method in the procedures of the Christian 
fellowship ; as well in reference to wor- 
ship, to sanctuary and social duties, to 
charities and the whole fiscal apparatus 
of the Church, as in respect to Church 
government and the rule of faith. The 
phraseology of scripture on most of 
these points is undoubtedly very brief, 
but yet with equal confidence may it be 
affirmed to be intelligible and distinct; 
and plainly to indicate the original 
water-marks of a system, which can plead 
for itself both primitive usage and apos- 
tolic sanction. Among the settled ar- 
rangements of the early Church organi- 
zation, none is more distinct than that 
which secured a temporal support to its 
ministry. The laborers in the gospel 
were to be cared for, as to their earthly 
interests, by those whose heavenly in- 
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terests they endeavored to promote. 
When Paul, in a single instance and for 
peculiar reasons, waived his claim to 
such a return for his labors from the 
Church of Corinth, he intimates that he 
was waiving aright. This was a right 
he did not always waive. From some 
other churches he received recompense: 
“wages” as he is careful to call it, not 
alms. And Paul’s practice in these in- 
stances is shown by many passages to 
have been the general one. Many injunc- 
tions in the apostolic letters are based 
on a uniformity of usage already firmly 
established in this particular. While, 
on the one hand, that the hire of the 
laborer should not be made a bait to 
tempt unworthy men into the ministry, 
it is enjoined that neither bishop nor 
deacon be “greedy of filthy lucre,” it 
is, on the other hand, prescribed as the 
recompense of superior fidelity, that the 
“elders that rule well be counted worthy 
of double honor ;” that is, double pecu- 
niary reward. That the word translated 
“honor” is in this case to have this in- 
terpretation, is plainly determined not 
only by parallel passages in which it 
bears this significance, but by the reason 
assigned in this instance for the pecuni- 
ary distinction enjoined, viz: “thou shalt 
not muzzle the mouth of the ox that 
treadeth out the corn.” 

Nor was this provision for the tempo- 
ral sustenance of the spiritual servants 
of the Church limited to its man servants 
only. There was in the primitive body 
(beside the simply destitute widows sup- 
ported by the charities of the fellowship) 
an order of female laborers, officially 
recognized as supported by the Church, 
and devoted to pastoral service among 
the poor and sick, especially of their own 
sex, in the congregation, Such was 
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Phebe, of the Cenchrean Church; the 
bearer of Paul’s letter to Rome. Such, 
in all probability, were Tryphena and 
Tryphosa, and Persis, who are praised 
for their “labor in the Lord.” It is of 
such and of the proper criterion for ad- 
mission to their number that the apostle 
is speaking when he says: “If she have 
brought up children, if she have lodged 
strangers, if she have washed the saints’ 
feet, if she have relieved the afflicted, if 
she have diligently followed every good 
work.” There was thus opened, in the 
early Church, to women (who were for- 
bidden any active voice in the public 
assemblies) a field of effort congenial, 
useful, and peculiarly their own. To 
them was it appointed to carry the bless- 
ings of the gospel into humble homes, 
into rooms of suffering, into scenes 
where, uccording to the rules of social 
propriety then, and to some extent al- 
ways, existing, man could not enter, or 
perhaps act with tact or advantage if he 
did enter. 

For the sustenance and useful activity 
of both these orders of Church ministra- 
tion, male and female, provision was 

made in the primitive assembly. Dis- 
tinct and reiterated apostolic injunction 
laid it upon the unfolding organization 
as a law of its development and a con- 
dition of its success, that its spiritual 
servants be supported in their temporal 
necessities. 

Nor was this arrangement a new one 
in the divine economy of religion. Un- 
der the Mosaic institutions essentially 
the same principle subsisted. The child- 
ren of Levi had no portion assigned 
them in the division of the conquered 
land, because as God said to the rest of 
the tribes: “ Behold I have taken your 
brethren the Levites from among the 
children of Israel: to you they are given 
as a gift from the Lord;” wherefore 
“forsake not the Levite as long as thou 
livest upon the earth.” And.when the 
later dispensation of the gospel was in- 
troduced, and its earliest heralds were 
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sent forth, this was the law of their go- 
ing: ‘“ Provide neither gold, nor silver, 
nor brass, in your purses; for the work- 
man is worthy of his hire.” Nay, the 
Divine Founder of that new dispensation 
himself, was an illustration of this con- 
dition of its ministry. The head which 
had no pillow of its own, was pillowed 
oft-times by those to whom the Saviour’s 
gracious words were precious: and “ de- 
yout women” then, as ever, the gospel’s 
truest exponents, and most faithful 
friends, “ministered to him of their 
substance.” 

And this, as it was not a new, so nei- 
ther was it to be a temporary condition 
of the gospel’s promulgation. The law 
of its extension however widely it was 
to spread, of its continuance however 
long it was to last, is set forth in this 
apostolic canon—free on the one side 
from Mosaic narrow explicitness, but 
equally defined upon the other, from all 
excuse for evasion—“ Let him that is 
taught in the word communicate to him 
that teacheth, in all good things.” 

Now why was this law of the gospel’s 
promulgation established? Why, among 
many other provisions for its extension, 
possible to be conceived of, was that 
arrangement adopted, which leaves the 
messengers of God’s evangel of mercy to 
mankind, dependent for their earthly 
support upon those to whom that 
message is proclaimed ? 

The history of religion in the world, 
as well as the nature of the problem 
itself, indicates two chief reasons for the 
divine institution of this arrangement. 

These two main reasons are, however, 
quite different in their character. They 
rest on different bases, and have, inhe- 
rently considered, an unequal moral 
sanction. The one may be regarded as 
the economic reason, the other as the 
ethic. The one reason indicates why 
the arrangement we have seen to be 
established for the maintenance of the 
Gospel ministry, is an expedient arrange- 
ment; the other why it is a right one. 
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I. A very few words will set forth all 
I desire io say upon this first and econ- 
omic reason, for devolving the support 
of the ministry upon the membership of 
the Christian body. Inportant as this 
reason is in itself, I mention it at this 
time, rather that I may not seem to have 
overlooked it, than with any purpose of 
fully setting forth its cogency. This rea- 
son is found in the nature of the Minister- 
ial Service itself, considered as the service of 
a permanent, self-perpetuating, progressive 
Institution such as is the Christian Church, 
The kingdom of Christ was to be of slow 
growth in the world. However adapted 
to immediate and universal reception 
the gospel is in itself, it was in historic 
fact to win its way by gradual and labor- 
ious advance. The victory which was 
appointed to the Church was not to be 
an easy one. On the contrary it was to 
be a hard-fought battle reaching across 
centuries. New forms of opposition were 
to be encountered, new tactics of antag- 
onism were to be met, in every successive 
age. Nay, the Churchitself was to be 
led through the pathway of a varying 
inward, as well as outward experience. 
She was to be trained to a deepening 
and widening acquaintance with her own 
principles, both of doctrine and practice, 
so as herself to take on a most various 
character as the generations rolled. 

‘Now to secure a leadership for a body 
having a destiny like this — a leadership 
adequate to the exigencies to be met, 
demanded a class of appointed and per- 
manent laborers. This was not a work 
to be performed by raw and irregular 
endeavor. The men who were to guide 
the thought and direct the energies 
of a body like the eternal Church, 
could not be men to whom this labor 
was either the pastime or the occasional 
effort of existence. The task was not to 
be accomplished with the left hand,while 
the right hand grasped the plow or the 
rudder of life’s common avocations. 
The best endeavors of the best men, 
would be only too weak in this wrestle 
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with principalities and powers: and 
these too, put forth not remittently, but 
constantly under the direction of profes- 
sional study and disciplined skill. 

Where was such a class of men to come . 
from ? Without a perpetual miracle they 
could come only from the bosom of the 
Church herself; be appointed by her; 
be nourished by her; be dedicated by 
her to this special and life-long work. 
She must look on them as a peculiar or- 
der of her household, to be set apart 
from youth-time to the tomb, for the dis- 
tinctive business of promoting her wel- 
fare ; and as a necessary condition of 
that self-devotement to be supported by 
her in it. And as we look over the his- 
tory of Christianity in the world, we see 
the practical vindication of this econo- 
mic provision for the gospel’s promulga- 
tion. Nay, we see its absolute necessity. 
I do not ask the obvious question, To 
whom but to those who have thus 
been dedicated to, and supported in, the 
labors of the religion of Christ, is the 
Church indebted for her great victories 
on the intellectual and social field of the 
past. But I ask, What would have been 
the condition of Christendom to-day, 
could we conceive the promulgation and 
defence of Christianity, to have been left 
to the spontaneous and sporadic efforts 
only of men immersed in life’s common 
business and cares? In the dim eclipse, 
which such an extinguishment of the 
great lights of religious literature and 
social and moral intelligence would im- 
ply, the nations would be sitting Christ- 
less, besotted, pagan; and Christianity 
(could we suppose Christianity to have 
survived at all) would subsist only in a 
few souls, like a legend, and far away 
marvel of the past. 

And this economic necessity for the 
liberal support by the Church of the 
laborers engaged in the Church’s work, 
is not aby-gone necessity. Never was 
that necessity more imperative than in 
this day of multiplying books and in- 
creasing general intelligence. Ours is 
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a time when the gulf between the pro- 
fessional and non-professional mind, in 
many departments of enquiry, is rapidly 
bridging over. Subjects awhile ago dis- 
_ cussed only in the study of the theolo- 
gian, the library of the philologist, the 
museum of the anatomist, and the pro- 
fessor of geology, are now discussed in 
our weekly newspapers; brought before 
our youth in elaborate and sometimes 
infidel treatises, in our monthly maga- 
zines. And the Christian pastor who, 
in this day, undertakes to keep ahead of 
his people; to maintain, in any true de- 
gree, a position as a teacher and compe- 
tent guide in the labyrinth of present 
popular thought, must do it at the cost 
of a devotedness to his work never de- 
manded before. Less and less possible 
is it for him to be a man mixed with af- 
fairs, and concerned with matters of 
dairy and beef-cattle. Two generations 
ago a minister was not, perhaps, the 
worse minister, for excelling his parish- 
oners in his crop of potatoes or the gen- 
eral culture of his farm. But now it is 
not merely that glebe-lands are no 
more; he has no time for glebe-lands, 
even were they freer than acres in 
Sahara and richer than the garden of 
Eden. The demands of his distinctive 
profession are becoming more and more 
arduous. He has scantier and scantier 
time to eke out, by collateral efforts, the 
deficiency of his direct support. He has 
to work harder, and look more steadily 
to the single source divinely appointed 
for his sustenance. And of course with 
the increase of this necessity on his part, 
the obligation comes back upoi the 
church— both as the dictate of duty 
and self-interest — more liberally to sus- 
tain him in his work. 

II. But I pass from this economic as- 
pect of the arrangement made in the 
gospel for the sustenance of the gospel 
laborer, to a reason for this appointment 
which has, as I said, a more distinctly 
moral basis. The provision by which 
it is ordained that “he that is taught 
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in the word, is to communicate to him 
that teacheth in all good things,” is not 
founded on expediency only, but upon 
right. 

And for this reason: A faithful gospel 
ministry lays men under great obligations. 
The earnest and life-long devotement of 
an order of Christian laborers to the 
specific business of unfolding and apply- 
ing religious truth in a community, is a 
service to men, for which the temporal 
support of the laborer is, at the lowest 
estimate of its worth, only ajust return. 
The ministers of the Church of Christ 
are not recipients of alms. They do not 
live upon the unrecompensed charities of 
society. Reckoning their characteristic 
services at their smallest value, and no 
humblest member of that brotherhood 


_need blush to declare, that they have 


been cheaply purchased, by all that has 
ever been awarded in return. “ The 
workman is worthy of his hire” "said the 
Master, of the first messengers of his 
gospel whom he sent forth. And it re- 
quires no profound research into the his- 
tory of every Christian century since 
he uttered that word, to discover that 
as a whole, and measured by the benefits 
which even in the darkest periods their 
lives have conferred on men, they have 
always been worthy of it. Forif through 
the night of medizval barbarism any 
gleams of a Christian day were preserved 
for men; if any relief from feudal tyr- 
anny, any succor for the down-trodden 
were known; if any lives were controlled 
by moral sanctions, and any death-beds 
cheered by immortal hopes; it was be- 
cause even then there were truth-bearers 
whom the gospel animated and empow- 
ered. We do not defend the dereliction 
from the purity of their earlier devoted- 
ness which characterized the clergy of 
the long and weary centuries from Greg- 
ory to Luther. And yet even in those 
centuries, taking things as they were 
(and laying aside considerations whether 
they might not and ought not to have 
been better than they were,) even then, 
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Ithink the Christian ministry as a whole, 
might fairly have put the question to the 
nations, which Paul put ages before: “If 
we have sown to you in spiritual things, 
is it a great thing that we reap your car- 
nal things ?” 

But it is not, thank God, by such cen- 
turies as those, that the value of the gos- 
pel ministry is to be mainly tried. In 
contrast with those which we properly 
denominate “ dark” centuries, stand oth- 
ers, —a growing and henceforward we 
trust an unbroken company,— which are 
luminous with religious hope and social 
welfare. But why are they so? To 
what human instrumentalities has this 
auspicious contrast been owing? To 
whom among human toilers is this change 
to be ascribed? Tomany noble laborers, 
doubtless, of every country and station 
in life. But if to any one order of men 
more than another, this work is attribut- 
able —if one class has had in it a more 
direct, continuous, and effective potency 
than any other —that body of men into 
whose labors the world has entered and in 
which the world to day rejoices, is the 
Christian ministry. What department 
of human welfare is not indebted to 
them? What region of free thought is 
not wide for their explorations? What 
institution which blesses men has not 
been nourished by their care? What 
amelioration of the lot of man has not 
known their earliest solicitude and most 
persistant toil? What one good thing, 
social, civil, literary, economic, benevo- 
lent, does Christendom bless itself withal 
to-day, which is not in some substantial 
degree, at ‘least, the fruit of their devo- 
tion, and ‘culture and skill ? 

But it is, perhaps, in the early periods 
of a commonwealth, and the first forma- 
tive years, of a new society, that the out- 
ward and more tangible advantages to a 
community of a gospel ministry, are 
most distinctly seen. It isin that stage 
of the life of a State, when other cul- 
ture than that of the Christian scholar 
is comparatively rare; and benevolent 
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enterprise, save what is the immediate 
offspring of piety, is almost unknown, 
that the worth of the ministerial order 
most conspicuously appears. New Eng- 
land’s history is an inscription of indebt- 
edness to New England’s ministry. The 
communities on every hill-side of her 
territory show the impress of their hand. 
The very character of her people, their 
habit of thought, their manners and 
their tastes, bear witness to the benign 
energies of men who stood by the cradle 
of her public life, and moulded by their 
culture the infant commonwealth. How- 
ever now a wider range of agencies 
may seem to be codperating to give 
character to society, there is scarce a 
township of older New England which 
does not yet retain traces of an influ- 
ence, which before lawyers became 
frequent, before newspapers had be- 
come more than rare and occasional 
visitants, before common-schools had be- 
come common, came forth from the 
study of the Christian pastor, who was 
often-times, for the little community in 
which he dwelt, practically lawyer, 
school-teacher, and fountain-head of 
intelligence, all in one. 

In not a little degree is this true, also, 
of our own Commonwealth of Maine. 
Our State is indeed of later birth than 
some of the others. Perhaps the priority 
of those influences which originate dis- 
tinctively with the clerical order of our 
early citizens, is not so marked as in the 
States of elder origin. But I should 
need only to call over the names of some 
of the venerable ministry of a genera- 
tion gone by, to make manifest the fact, 
that with us, also, not a little of the fash- 
ioning of our civic and social frame has 
been the work of cleric hands. Nay, if 
I should seek to set forth the influences 
which give our commonwealth the char- 
acter she bears among her sister States 
to-day,—in every trait of morality, in- 
telligence, patriotism, and fidelity to the 
gospel and to humanity —TIshould re- 
hearse, not names unfamiliar to more 
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youthful ears, gleaned from moss-grown 
tombstones and ancient church-records, 
but names we have hardly done uttering 
— Sewall, and Sawyer, and Ellingwood, 
and Maltby, and Tappan— not forgetting 
one! whose name is yet—and may it 
long be — among the living, whose apos- 
tolic countenance is a constant benedic- 
tion on our gathering to-day. These 
men have been with us. Have they not 
been worthy of their hire? O noble 
Commonwealth, pride of thy sons; faith- 
ful and generous in this time of our 
country’s need; strong, sacrificing, fear- 
less, as the blood of thy children spilt on 
every battle-field of the war for God and 
humanity can testify, have not these men 
earned the pittance they received as the 
earthly recompense of their toil? Was 
ever dollar spent for Thee that reaped 
a richer return ? 

But standing before the society to 
which I speak to-night, I should be in- 
excusable if I did not remind you that 
these laborers labored not alone. The 
Christian pastor of our New England 
church is not a celibate. He goes not 
to his toil separated by solemn vows 
from all interests of family and father- 
hood. He goes attended by a fellow- 
laborer, a partner of his privations what- 
ever they may be, a sharer of his toils, 
one identified with him and with his 
work. Side by side with him through 
every generation of our Puritan story 
moves one, who— though over her head 
no prayer of consecration attended by 
imposition of hands was offered —has 
surely been faithful as he in the min- 
istry of the word. 

O not alone from the study of the 
preacher and the husband, have those 
influences come forth which have made 
the ministry a power. ‘Lhey have come 
from the Christian household where the 
wife and mother exemplified the patient 
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graces of the gospel life, and whence she 
went forth to bear—if with a voice 
less loud, yet not less'audible or persua- 
sive— the consolations or allurements 
of piety to suffering or tempted souls. 

The wives of New England’s hill-side 
ministers! They are a class whose 
achievements have been seldom cele- 
brated or sung. Self-denying, over- 
worked, placed in a station of critical 
difficulty ; tasking every virtue of pru- 
dence, every grace of humility; strug- 
gling, with scanty means, to preserve an 
atmosphere of refinement for the gospel’s 
sake in a household where poverty makes 
narrow the ribbon and threadbare the 
coat; patient, zealous, benevolent; the 
angels of the bedside of suffering, the 
unfaltering helpmeets of the preacher of 
the word ;—if ever there was a class 
whose virtues deserved the tribute of 
eloquence and reverent admiration, they 
are the wives of our country ministers. 
Sacred above apostolic benediction has 
been their ordaining to their work. The 
vision of one such comes up before me 
now, has been before me from childhood 
—never let me forget it till a mother’s 
countenance fades from my dying mem- 
ory — whose life-long work is set forth 
in the apostle’s words as if written but 
of her. “She brought up children, she 
lodged strangers, she washed the saint’s 
feet,” yea, the feet of sinners, too, “ she 
relieved the afflicted, she diligently fol- 
lowed every good work.” And yet Ido 
not speak of her as doing an unusual 
labor. She is but one of thousands who 
have worn themselves out in the past, 
are wearing themselves out now, in the 
cheerful, uncomplaining, labors of a 
rural pastor’s wife. I say not these 
things to gain for them any false and 
commisserating sympathy. They do not 
ask fur it. They would be the last to 
exaggerate their services or their trials. 
What they do they do for the gospel’s 
sake; but if there is any such thing as 
obligation in the world, the world is 
under obligation to them. 
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But now as we look out upon this 
body of gospel laborers, husbands and 
wives, preachers and ministers of the 
word, we naturally ask how has an 
obligation so incontestible been met? 
In what degree has the workman been 
accounted worthy of his hire ? 

It can surely be thought no severity 
of statement to say, that as a charac- 
teristic fact of New England religious 
history, it has been in an utterly inad- 
equate degree that this obligation has 
been realized. “The hire of the laborer 
kept back ”—I do not say by fraud, but 
by worse than thoughtlessness, by a nar- 
rowness not devoid of blame — “ crieth” 
through all these generations. I say this 
the more freely as not being one having 
any personal wrongs to plead. I say it, 
however, as one who has from childhood 
seen, in his father’s house, and in the 
households of scores of ministers on 
every side of him, the vivid and often- 
times suffering disproportion between 
labor and reward. It is the common- 
place of all observation, that the village 
ministers of our land are poor men. 
Not a few of them are men who have hard 
work to make the ends of the year meet. 
Who, to do it, have to scrimp and curtail 
in both apparel and bread; who must 
cut off every superfluity above the bare 
requirements of decency ; who have, not 
seldom, to carry the necessity for re- 
trenchment into the education of their 
children, and the supply of their own 
intellectual need. They must refrain 
from the stimulating Quarterly, and re- 
nounce the new book upon some subject 
of deep practical importance to them- 
selves and their people. They must take 
precious time which ought to be devoted 
to study or to parish labor, to eke out, by 
the tillage of a plot of ground, or the 
performance of some service aside from 
their distinctive work, the insufficiency 
of their support. So that many of them, 
thus cramped and narrowed in, are 
forced to experience that most disheart- 
ening of all convictions to a scholar and 
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aman of high aims—the consciousness 
that they are dwarfing, year by year, in 
mental resource and in capability of 
benefitting men. Nor can this be 
otherwise so long as the ten years of 
expensive preparation for the preach- 
ing of the gospel shall not be ac- 
counted deserving of more recompense 
than dften is given to the driver of an 
express wagon or the stoker of a loco- 
motive. 

But even over a landscape sombre 
there comes oftentimes a 
shadow. The ten years of preliminary 
work have, perhaps, set the minister 
fairly in the vineyard. In a weedy and 
rocky part of it heis toiling hard. Years 
go by finding him still steadfast at his 
post, his faithful helpmeet at his side. 
But in these years the household has 
multiplied. Hungry mouths have opened, 
to be filled. Small feet haye come, to be 
sheltered in shoes. It is hard work for 
the minister and his wife to pay honest 
debts and keep clad. But they have no 
thoughts of giving up. No; they are in 
for it for life. And they pray over their 
boys, asking God to make ministers of 
them. 

But presently one of their voices stops 
praying. The minister, the husband, the 
father, the one earthly stay of the house- 
hold, abandons his place. Snatched 
away by sudden disease, or slowly worn 
down by protracted and costly illness, 
he dies. And the little household, heart- 
broken, anxious, are left, if with a min- 
ister’s blessing, yet, with a minister’s 
poverty. What though the life of that 
man laid the community under great 
obligation? That is a matter which 
does not reckon high in the estimate 
of assets before a Probate court. We 
believe, indeed, that Providence remem- 
bers the widow and fatherless ; but after 
all a great, and on earth, an utterly un- 
discharged indebtedness lies at the pub- 
lic door, in the name of that minister 
and his household. Such cases are not 
unfrequent. Every year adds to the 
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catalogue of them already written in the 
records of our youthful State. 

And it was to meet, in some small 
way, this undischarged debt to the laborer 
worthy of his hire, by succoring his wid- 
owed wife and orphaned children, that 
the “Maine Congregational Charitable 
Society,” was organized. It was witha 
glow of gratification that I was informed 
by an honored officer of this society, 
that the first act of incorporation passed 
by the Legislature of Maine, was the act 
giving a legal character to this humane 
and Christian enterprise. Auspicious 
beginning of the functions of an infant 
commonwealth ! 

But although the work was thus fairly 
begun, and although its character can 
never have failed to commend it to the 
conscience of the Church, we have yet 
to deplore on this thirty-fifth anniversary 
of the society, a very limited interest in 
its operations in the public mind, and a 
very scanty treasury as the basis of its 
benevolent disbursements. After more 
than the third of a century’s existence, 
its permanent fund amounts to only one 
thousand dollars. And so meagre are 
its receipts that the appropriation, to 
from ten to sixteen families, of the trivial 
sum of from fifteen to twenty-five dollars 
each, has annually exhausted its.available 
resources. 

Now why is this the case? Jam dis- 
posed to attribute the chief occasion of 
it to a natural and an almost pardonable 
reluctance on the part of the ministry of 
this State to advocate a cause, which 
even in the most indirect manner looks 
toward the pecuniary benefit of families 
belonging to their own number. I-read 
in the small receipts of this society, and 
in the limited knowledge of its very ex- 
istence in the public mind, a tribute to 
the sensitiveness of the clergy of Maine 
to anything that has even a color of self- 
seeking. Thisis, I said, “ almost pardon- 
able,” but I think not quite. It is a 
modesty which has extended too far. 
So far indeed has it. gone, that even in 
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the annual sermon before the Society 
(at the close of which the collection 
is taken which affords almost the only 
source of increase to its treasury) it has 
not been the custom to dwell at any 
length on the propriety, or the claims of 
such an organization. A sermon of a 
general character, with a brief and al- 
most apologetic appeal for a contribution 
tacked on atits close, has been all which 
has genetally been hazarded, in behalf 
of this Christian cause. 

If I have departed from common usage 
on this occasion, it is because of a pro- 
found conviction that this modesty is un- 
called for. The object is a just and 
sacred one, and deserves frank recogni- 
tion and cordial furtherance. This cause 
ought not to beg in vain fora hearing be- 
fore our Churches— Churches built up 
by the sacrifices of the men whose house- 
holds pine in poverty of life’s common 
comforts to-day. It is a plea with which 
no Pastor ought to blush to come before 
his congregation: Here are widows and 
orphans of men who died in the gospel 
service; died poor; died unpaid; died 
anxious for the dependent ones left be- 
hind them. Will you help them ? 

Whether now any change might with 
advantage be made in the management 
of this society it is not, perhaps, my 
place even to suggest. But I cannot re- 
frain from offering one word looking to- 
ward a possibly increased vitality in the 
conduct of its affairs. Pastors are re- 
luctant to bring this cause before their 
congregations. They perhaps ought not 
to be, but they are. Might not now 
the transfer of the management of this 
organization into the hands of a small 
and energetic board of laymen, be a 
feasible mode of securing its presentation 
through some other channel than the 
pulpit to the Christian public? An Ap- 
peal was made some months ago by two 
venerated officers of the Society (one of 
them its late honored President!) for 
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the raising of a fund for the permanent 
endowment of its treasury. It failed; 
and failed, I suppose, precisely for the 
reason that the responsibility for further- 
ing that appeal was practically thrown 
upon exactly that class which has’ al- 
ways been so reluctant in this case to 
assume responsibility and urge benefac- 
tions — the ministers themselves. Might 
not a change which would bring some of 
our State’s large-hearted laymen into 
the work, result in a more auspicious 
manner ? 

Our Congregational Churches in this 
Commonwealth number nearly twenty 
thousand members. They belong to 
the better grade of society, in respect 
both to intelligence and wealth, in every 
community. Certainly, in a body of 
Christ’s followers like this, there ought 
to be liberality enough, and money 
enough, if it could only be got at, to re- 
move the reproach under which we 
rightly rest to-day, that there are among 
us families of faithful gospel ministers 
gone to their reward, who suffer for 
life’s frugal necessaries of education and 
support. Our country promises to the 
humblest of her sons who is maimed or 
who falls in the war, a pension which 
shall be a solid though frugal reliance to 
him if he lives, or to his wife and children 
if he returns nomore. Itis well. Shame 
on the niggard heart that grudges one 
cent of that little annual boon which 
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cheers the disabled hero or feeds his 
fatherless boys. But ought not the or- 
phaned household of the deceased min- 
ister of Jesus Christ, who died penniless 
in the mighty work of the gospel of God, 
to receive at least as much as the family 
of the private who falls in the army 
lines narrowing around Richmond to- 
day ? Ought not as certain and as large 
a hope, for those he leaves to the world’s 
hard conflicts when he is gone, to com- 
fort such a man’s hour of parting and 
of agony? O, it isa pitiful thing to 
think how small a matter can make it 
easier for a brave and. Christian man 
even to die! 

But this society has never been able 
to give the recipients of its aid the pen- 
sion of a humble soldier of our national 
arms. Yet their numbers are but few. 
They are not many who ask it. Nay, 
they do not ask it at all! This society 
asks for them what they claim not for 
themselves. Patient, humble, self-deny- 
ing while their loved ones lived, they 
have not lost these traits now that 
widow and orphan gather about the 
grave-yard mound. It is in behalf of 
these uncomplaining but sorrowing ones 
that this society appeals. Once more it 
extends its hand in their stead. The 
desolate and the fatherless will feel, 
through all another anxious year, the 
answer your hearts give to-night. — 
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Quis es ergo, Deus meus? Quid rogo, nisi Dominus Deus? Quis enim Dominus preter Domi- 
num? Aut quis. Deus preter Deum nostrum? ‘Summe, optime, potentissime, omnipotentissime, 
misericordissime et justissime, secretissime et presentissime, pulcherrime et fortissime, stabilis et in- 
comprehensibilis, immutabilis mutans omnia, nunquam novus, nunquam vetus, innovans omnia et in 
vetustatem perducens superbos et nesciunt; semper agens, semper quietus, colligens et non egens, 
portans et implens et protegens, creans, et nutriens et perficiens, querens cum nihil desit tibi. Amas, 
nec aestuas; zelas, et securus es; pexnitet te, et non doles; irasceris et tranquillus es; opera mutas, 
nec mutas consilium; recipis, quod invenis, et nunquam amisisti; re inops, et guades lueris ; 


nunquam avarus, et usuras exigis.—Augustine Confess., I. 4. 
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THE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH. 


BY REV. A. L. STONE, D. D., BOSTON, 


Tue full success of the apostolic min- 
istry hinged upon the character of the 
witness which its disciples should bear 
concerning it before the world. If it 
found not its echo and confirmation in 
their holy living and evangelic working, 
though it were through Paul’s own in- 
spired lips and flaming zeal, its active 
and laborious mission were yet it vain. 

The mightiest human power for the 
evangelization of men lies mainly dor- 
mant yet. The most puissant weapon 
of the Holy Ghost rests unsheathed in 
its scabbard. There it rests and rusts; 
and without it both truth and the Spirit 
are unarmed and unvictorious. This 
grand auxiliary of the truth, this pointed 
and conquering blade of the Spirit, this 
slumberous force yet to be roused and 
harnessed to the waiting car of salvation, 
is a holy, harmless, unrebukable Church, 
shining with inward spiritual illumination, 
and holding forth the word of life. 

What the world needs to see, what 
each particular community must see, is 
the reality, efficacy, and“divinity of the 
gospel attested by the witnessing lives 
and works of its confessors. There are 
here and there individual Christians who 
give out this testimony clearly and faith- 
fully ; but their witness, like the voice of 
the gospel itself, needs for its establish- 
ing, wide general verification from the 
whole Christian fellowship. The one 
great call of the Church in the world, 
and of each Church in its own sphere, is 
to lift up this shining, convincing attes- 
tation for all men to see and acknowl- 
edge. Till this be done conversions are 
few; the opposition triumphant. When 
this is done converts will gather to Christ 
as “clouds and doves to their windows.” 
When this begins to be realized in any 
community—Christians reviving, renew- 
ing their vows, returning to their first 


love, and putting on the garments of con- 
secration, —it is the signal of arrest for 
the careless, thoughtless, crowds, and 
they come flocking to Jesus. I wish to 
urge this truth upon my Christian 
brethren of every community, that the 
work of saving men in your community 
is for you — the work of bearing this per- 
sonal witness to the gospel in holy living 
and holy doing, showing forth in your 
own character and life the truth and 
power of the doctrine fo the cross. 

When we speak of the gospel as a 
power in this world, the great power of 
God for the renewal and sanctification 
of the race, we speak of it as God 
intended it should come before the 
minds of men— with all its appointed 
confirming witness faithfully borne. The 
gospel cannot be separated from its 
evidences and yet do its appointed work. 
It is not complete without the divinely 
arranged attestation. It is of God; but 
men must see and be convinced that it 
is of God, by the witness which he has 
ordained, or it is to them an idle tale. 

The gospel that is to save men, is not, 
then, simply the life and doctrine of Jesus 
as recorded by the four Evangelists, and 
repeated in substance in the apostolic 
epistles. This narrative of facts and this 
record of instructions are indeed made 
abundantly credible by the substantial 
agreement of these most competent wit- 
nesses. We go back to their testimony 
with unfaltering confidence for every 
presentation of those facts, for every 
statement of those doctrines, and are 
sure that we have the exact, unerring 
truth. It is written, too, with a wonder- 
ful clearness and simplicity, transparent 
to the feeblest intelligence, and with a 
beauty, tenderness, and pathos, not easily 
resisted by any heart. 

It carries within it, also, being proved 
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and accepted as a true record, the unan- 
swerable witness of miracles, and the 
assuring voices of prophecy. It can- 
not be set aside without first suppos- 
ing that God would suspend the laws 
of nature, and that by a frequent inter- 
position, to establish a lie, and permit 
wicked men, in support of their own 
imposture, to foresee and foretell the 
future hidden with him. But when this 
gospel comes to men on its practical 
errands, the real question with them is, 
not so much Js it true? but Is it a power ? 
What has it done? Where are its tro- 
phies? Can it change the heart ? Can it 
control the life? Does it empty humanity 
of its old base, sordid self, and refill it 
with nobleness, gentleness, and love? It 
professes to be a divine plan of restoring 
men to God’s favor, and reinstamping 
the divine image ;— does it do that ? We 
want to see the proof in the effect. The 
Evangelists wrote long ago. ‘The mira- 
cles and prophecies are of a far past age. 
There were converts of the early Chris- 
tian times, some of whose biographies 
we have on these inspired pages. We 
should like to interrogate the life of con- 
verts with our own eyes, have them 
marshalled for our own observation and 
inspection, and learn what the gospel 
really is in these visible, tangible fruits, 
before we submit to its mastery. 

It is not unnatural that this demand 
should be made, nor is it unreasonable. 
This practical demonstration upon points 
of inquiry supersedes and transcends all 
other kinds of evidence. It may even 
contradict and refute all other kinds, and 
of its own force carry our convictions to 
the conclusions which it sustains. Here 
we can see for ourselves; our hands can 
handle the evidence ; the matter is tested, 
not on a stage removed from us by half 
the circumference of the globe, nor at a 
period in the remote hoary centuries, but 
here and now, where we stand, and 
while we look; and what can be more 
satisfying to us than that we believe the 
sight of our own eyes! 
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It is so much easier, too, to study these 
current lines, —to read the open pages 
of human character daily acted out, — to 
read as we run,—to master principles 
and purposes in the robust incarnation of 
action, than to go and closet ourselves 
with books, and be badgered by Greek 
and Hebrew idioms, that it is not at all 
strange that we should prefer the living 
transcript of Christianity to its original 
and more recondite literature. 

It has pleased God to provide for this 
demand, and to ordain that this close, 
convenient, and impressive style of evi- 
dence, shall not be wanting. 

It is thus declared to us by divine 
authority that the Church of the living 
God is the pillar and ground of the truth. 
God himself, the author of the truth, is 
its everliving guardian. But this guar- 
dianship he exercises not directly by his 
own power, but has laid as a solemn 
trust upon the Church. The stability 
and security of the truth are made to 
rest upon the Church as upon a solid and 
immovable foundation, “the ground of 
the truth.” The truth concerning God 
and salvation is appointed to be upheld 
by the Church as a building otherwise 
frail and tottering, — is supported by the 
pillar upon which it rests. If the pillar 
be firm and strong, you may safely carry 
up the walls — you may hang the dome 
above, and the whole structure shall 
stand against all elemental assaults. Let 
the winds of heaven blow —the floods 
descend — and the fury of great tem- 
pests beat upon it; underneath is the 
unshaken pillar, and above the walls 
tremble not. God has lodged his truth 
in his written revelation. He has put 
his own name on the title page of that 
volume. He is working in providence 
to establish the principles of that word, 
but still before the world he challenges 
the Church with all her pillared strength 
to maintain that truth. She is to uphold 
it under all crushing pressure from with- 
out. She is to defend it against every 
assault; she is to preserve it pure. She 
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is to see that it suffers no harm in all the 
conflict with error and evil. This charge 
is laid on her. She is herself to be the 
strength and defense of the truth. The 
impregnable front of the truth in every 
onset is to be the living Church. Her 
work of defending and maintaining is 
not chiefly the construction of inviolable 
formulas— the editing of triumphant 
“apologies” —the pronunciation of coun- 
cils, and the issuing of learned and 
ponderous Christian literature. 

She herself is the vital point of attack 
and defense. The truth is to take no 
harm through her. She is to keep it 
mainly by living it in all its integrity. 
It is to become incorporate and incarnate 
in her life. It is to be her own soul, and 
dwell in her and animate her whole being 
—alive and safe because she lives— 
guarded as men guard their own life — 
every stroke at that life a stroke at the 
sensitive flesh and tingling nerves. The 
spirituality and piety of the Church are 
the equivalent of the-soundness and com- 
pleteness of the truth. A corrupt and 
decaying Church is the betrayal of the 
truth. A Church loose and lax, slum- 
berous and negligent, has left its gates 
wide open for the entrance of the ene- 
mies of the truth and is responsible for 
all the havoc of their attack. By as 
much as God’s truth is precious, and its 
purity is the hope of a dark and wander- 
ing world, by so much is the obligation of 
the Church to maintain and set forth 
that truth through all the shining trans- 
parencies of her visible living and doing, 
sacred and awful. 

In the porch of the temple at Jerusa- 
lem king Solomon placed two pillars, the 
use of which may possibly have sug- 
gested the expression upon which we are 
dwelling. It is said that the prophets of 
Israel affixed their prophecies conspicu- 
ously in writing to those pillars, so that 
all the people who came into the temple 
to worship might see and read each fresh 
divine communication. Even such pil- 
lars are Christian disciples to be, not only 


as upholding the truth by their steadfast 
and watchful support of it, but as bear- 
ing on their very persons —in their spirit 
and temper, in their conversation and 
conduct, the legible handwriting of the 
Holy Ghost — writing the same things 
there that are traced on the sacred page, 
and holding up the writing more con- 
spicuously for all men to see and read. 
With this interpretation accords an- 
other Scripture on the same subject — 
that which addresses the disciples of 
Christ as his.“ EPISTLES,” “ written not 
with ink, but with the Spirit of the living 
God; not in tables of stone, but in fleshy 
tables of the heart.” Prophets have 
written for men, and evangelists have 
written, and apostles have sent their 
letters unto the angels of the churches. 
Those writings are gathered and bound 
together for us in one volume— all the 
parts harmonizing, and the agreeing 
whole being our authentic revelation of 
the Divine will. But Christ has written 
his epistles also, not on parchment scrolls 
nor fragile slabs of stone — not in let- 
tering and shading of ink, but on the 
living heart, with God’s living Spirit. 
Here he has published what he would 
say concerning the work of the Spirit, 
the way of pleasing God—and saving 
the soul. The ideal of the new regener- 
ate life, its principles, its spirit, its 
methods of meeting practical issues — its 
whole development is there fully and 
freely unfolded. It is not easy to explain 
the mysteries of the new birth in lan- 
guage. Nicodemus tried to comprehend 
it through that style of teaching in his 
night studies, but it puzzled and stumbled 
him. Christ shows it in these living 
epistles. He does not describe, he 
transcribes. He does not paint a por- 
traiture: he constitutes a life. What 
is it tobe bornagain? Read the answer 
from the fleshy tables of these renewed 
hearts. What changes of character wait 
upon the saving work of God in the soul ? 
Read these lively writings — observe 
these accredited instances, and see the 
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answer, no longer in analogies and par- 
ables, but in the new life itself walk- 
ing forth among men. So these copies 
are multiplied. They are distributed 
through families and communities. They 
go where copies of the other Scriptures 
never go. They mingle with all human 
fellowships and occupations, sitting at 
the daily board, walking the wharves 
of commerce, making compacts, and 
contracts with governments and stock- 
holders, pacing the floors of warerooms, 
holding council with schemes of gain 
and covenants of political life. Christ 
scatters his epistles widely. And every- 
where the Spirit’s handwriting is upon 
them. Everywhere men read in them 
the divinest truths. Each page of daily 
life, is to show still newer and more con- 
vincing revelations of the inward work 
of renewing grace. They are lettered 
within and without, epistles of Christ. 
As their master and author was incar- 
nate divinity, they are incarnate gospels. 
Men need not go to the book to learn 
what is the regenerate life; here it is 
nearer, clearer, more vivid, more impres- 
sive —all its terms harmonized — all its 
riddles solved — the gospel and its com- 
mentary in full, with practical obser- 
vations written out at large — a polyglot 
bible —a reference bible — Christ’s latest 
edition of what men are to know, believe, 
and do, in order to be saved. 

Very important volumes these! Very 
precious ! Carrying a momentous truth! 
Holding up the true doctrine of salvation 
to each inquiring soul, answering for all 
trembling lips that interrogatory that 
breaks out of the midnight darkness of 
a troubled mind, “ Sirs, what must I do?” 

This is the new gospel of Christ, the 
- same old gospel in its new witnessing ; 
the unchangeable truths in a clearer, 
nearer, and plainer type. This is that 
gospel that is to be preached in every 
sanctuary on the Sabbath day, and to be 
preached over and over again in every 
spot where a Christian sets his foot, hal- 
lowing a new sanctuary for the faith, and 
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making every day holy time. Christ has 
provided this practical, visible demon- 
stration to answer men’s questions as to 
religion, truth, and duty, and warrants 
them in testing and interpreting the 
written word by these visible lives. 

Are the truths of the written word 
real and vital ? Christ refers the inquirer 
not to Isaiah, and David, and Paul, but to 
the man at his side, a disciple of the 
faith, a walking transcript of its teach- 
ings. What is the testimony which the 
witness gives? Does he live and walk 
as in the midst of eternal things? Is he 
penetrated with a divine life ?— does it 
softly flow out from him in all his con- 
tacts with his fellow-men ? — does it sea- 
son his speech ?—does it tone his voice ?— 
does it soften his manner ?— does itmake 
him pure, gentle, and lovely ? — does it 
steady him like a rock in temptation, and 
build in him principles like the pillars of 
heaven, not to be moved? The witness 
gives constant answer, though he never 
opens his lips, and a thousand eyes read 
chapters in this gospel all the day long. 

How much does the new life mean? 
How deep does it go? How broad its 
domain — how controlling its power? 
The answer is not with old records and 
lives that have passed away. It is with 
the familiar names of our hourly fellow- 
ship,— names that Christ has written 
down as his witnesses, and appointed to 
testify. And men look into their hearts 
to see how deep the life goes, whether it 
penetrates down through all the old 
strata of hardness and selfishness quite 
to the bottom ;— whether honesty, truth, 
sincerity, and tenderness, dwe!] there at 
home, and from such a fountain how far 
the streams flow forth, and how well 
they keep their character. Andif any of 
the witnesses refuses to be so searched ;— 
if he bids men turn their prying eyes 
away, he refuses to fulfill the very office 
to which Christ appoints him. Men have 
a right, by that appointment, to search 
and to investigate, and probe, and cross- 
question, and sift him quite to the bot- 
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tom, to know fairly and fully from him 
what this new indispensable transforma- 
tion really is. If he say when any 
observer shakes his head at any demon- 
stration, “ You can’t pronounce upon me 
— you can ’t see my heart,” he condemns 
himself, most likely. Men ought to see 
his heart and to have no difficulty in 
seeing it. He ought to be transparent. 
If all is turbid and opaque in his breast, 
it has n’t a goodlook. His thoughts and 
motives ought to be clear and pure at 
the bottom of his soul as the golden 
sands of Lake Horicon far down through 
the crystal waters. You can’t see to 
the bottom of a muddy pool. If you 
could, you would only see slime and 
wriggling eels. But men ought to be 
able to see to the bottom of a Christian’s 
heart. 

When we speak of a preached gospel 
as God’s elect agency for pushing his 
spiritual conquests, we mean still this 
gospel with its living witness, else it 
is practically no gospel. It is a myth. 
It is a beautiful fable. It is a dreamy 
allegory, a poetic ideal, not a transform- 
ing, recreating power. 

It is preached as producing in human 
character the elements of meekness, 
patience, purity, truth, unselfishness, un- 
worldliness, gentleness, and love. Does 
it produce these elements? Where can 
they be seen? Show themtous. How 
far does it produce them? What is the 
type and pattern? When have we ful- 
filled this new idea? Christ calls upon 
his witnesses. The preacher must point 
to the witnesses. The echo must give 
back his voice, or it will have weight 
with no hearer. 

Many a fair portrait of the Christian 
life is drawn in the pulpit. The colors 
and lines are all borrowed from the word 
of God. ‘The finished pictures are held 
up for men to gaze upon and to study the 
features, which they are told they must 
possess or they cannot be citizens of 
heaven. The Christian life is a life that 
forsakes sin; that is one grand charac- 
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teristic; that makes one picture, and it 
is hung up. It is a life that follows 
Christ. Another picture. Itlives above 
the world. That is framed and put in this 
gallery of art. Its conversation is in 
heaven. It loves God and man. It is 
not puffed up. It doth not behave itself 
unseemly. It is not easily provoked. 
It suffereth long and is kind, rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, beareth, believeth, 
hopeth all things. Beautiful pictures — 
lovely faces! And another may be added 
every Sabbath day. Whose portraits are 
those? the world inquires. Who sat for 
each of those sketches? Are those the 
faces of living men and women? Yes, 
answers Christ; these are the likenesses 
of my disciples. Where, Lord? Yes, 
answers the preacher, the men whom 
you know as believers in Jesus are the 
originals of these painted countenances. 
What if he cannot convince the world of 
that? What if the world offer to take 
the pencil and draw what it sees and 
knows of those same originals, and ask 
permission to hang the real portraits by 
the side of ours. What if the resem- 
blance be most dim and shadowy? What 
if the contrast in most features be most 
striking and positive ! 

Oh false, false witnesses of Jesus! 
Oh poor, betrayed gospel! Oh power- 
less preacher! Oh pallid pictures of 
the Christian graces, all bloodless — not 
one drop of the red current of life in 
any vein! Is this the gospel to be 
preached for human salvation? Is this 
the witness that convinces and per- 
suades men of the reality of a Christian 
life? Is this the work of the Christian 
ministry and the Christian Church ? 

Oh Christian brethren, shall we accept 
to-day the exhortation of Paul? “ Be 
blameless!” In God’s sight and in 
man’s, free from wrong, giving no occa- 
sion of just complaint to any who know 
us, furnishing no matter for a secret 
condemnation of us with those who watch 
our lives. “Harmless!” untainted with 
evil, and inflicting none, the least injury 
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upon one of all our fellows, living as 
children of God! Without rebuke, pro- 
voking no condemning criticism — not 
one word or sign of reproach ; our lives 
clearly and unmistakably contrasted with 
all the crooked and perverse ways pre- 
vailing round about us; shining lights, 
ourselves divinely illumined with truth 
and love, and shedding where we move 
an effulgence that shall show man at 
once the deformity of sin and the 
beauty of holiness—the dark snares 
of the way that leads to death, the 
entrance of the narrow path of life. 
“Holding forth the word of life” by 
a pure example, by all steady consist- 
encies of principle, by all secret chari- 
ties of beneficence, by faithful warning, 
by winning entreaty, by visits of res- 
cuing Christian love, by all assiduous 
personal endeavors that can commend 
the gospel of mercy to an alien soul. 
Ah, if this were the witness that fol- 
lowed every gospel sermon! If the 
Sabbath began with this truth preached, 
and each succeeding day enforced it 
by corresponding Christian lives — if all 
gainsaying were silenced by this indis- 
putable, visible, manifold confirmation 
of the gospel message —it should no 
longer be asked, either in sorrow or in 
scorn, “ Why is the preached truth of 
God so ineffectual?” It must be seen 
that the gospel builds up a character and 
a community separate from those of the 
world. Separation is the test and the 
sign of the gospel’s genuineness and 
divineness. The world knows its own 
principles, practices, and habits. Does 
the gospel produce anything different, 


so radically different that it constitutes’ 


another type of society? Are those 
whom it influences separated from their 
old selfish, greedy, tricky life — and sepa- 
rated just as far from the accepted stand- 
ards of mere worldly living — separated 
from the world, not in place or isola- 
tion but in spirit and purpose, and 
the self-seeking tenor of their lives ? 
Let it be seen that converted men go 
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over to a new life—that old things, 
namely, the staple controlling things of 
their daily experience are passed away, 
that all things are become new—and 
the world’s conscience is touched, the 
world’s eyes are opened, the world’s hom- 
age is secured. A power is raised up to 
change and bring the world over too. 

Take, then, every message of God’s 
word that he sends to you, and hold 
it forth in your daily living. Seize every 
light kindled in the sanctuary, and bear 
it out and let it flame wherever you walk 
upon the darkness of the world. Be 
yourselves the more eloquent exemplars 
of the truth! Let no presentation in 
doctrine of the new regenerate life, its 
nature, its development, its power, re- 
ceive its contradiction when the hearers 
look to you to see if the spirit’s working 
have been truly set forth. Oh be faith- 
ful witnesses for Jesus, be true epistles 
of his Gospel. Lift up your light that all 
eyes may glisten in its healing and guid- 
ing rays! 

This is your great calling, be in your 
lives holy, harmless, unrebukable, light 
bearers, gospel preachers in the commu- 
nity, and beyond all other devices, hereby 
will you win souls to Christ. It is the 
conviction that Christianity is real, solid, 
genuine, that is wanted. Make that con- 
viction by what men see in you as a con- 
fessor of Christianity, and you have done 
a mightier and more prevailing work for 
their salvation than is possible to you 
beside. This is the enterprise that lin- 
gers. This is the more effective Chris- 
tian working, without which a busy, bust- 
ling system of measures is worse than 
useless. Oh, ifit might be realized every- 
where! It isa work for every one. It is 
a responsibility for each soul. ,There 
can be no difference of opinion about 
this. Sons of God, live for God! Seek 
holiness before activity; to be lights 
before yourun. Your pure witness will 
preach, how divinely ! A thousand Chris- 
tian preachers here all holding forth in a 
shining daily conformity the word of life! 
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Then shall the Church know and wield the sun, and terrible as an army with 
her power. Then shall she “look forth as banners.” 
the morning, fair as the moon, clear as 
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PSALM XxXIII.* 


en Lord to mee a fhepheard is, 
want therefore fhall not I. 
2 Hee in the folds of tender-graffe, 
doth cause mee downe to lie: 
To waters calme mee gently leads 
3 Restore my foule doth hee: 
he doth in paths of righteoufnes : 
for his names fake leade mee. 
4 Yea though in valley of deaths fhade 
I walk, none ill I‘le feare: 
becaufe thou art with mee, thy rod, 
and ftaffe my comfort are. - ¥ 
5 For mee a table thou haft fpread, 
in prefence of my foes: 
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thou doft annoynt my head with oyle, : 
my cup it over-flowes. 
6 Goodnes & mercy furely fhall 
all my dayes follow mee: 
and in the Lords houfe I fhall dwell F | 
fo long as dayes fhall bee. 





LINES FOUND IN SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S BIBLE. 


EVEN such is time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with age and dust; 

Who in the dark and silent grave, , 
Wher we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days! 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
The Lord shall raise me up, [ trust. 





* Reprinted, by the kind permission of Mr. J. K. Wiggin, dealer in rare works, etc., 13 School St., | 
from his copy of the “ Bay Psalm Book,” A. D. 1640. 
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THE MINISTRY.* 


BY REV. JOHN E. CORY, NORTH WRENTHAM, MASS, 


WE need not premise concerning the 
importance of this subject, or the neces- 
sity that the ministry should be kept 
pure; it will be acknowledged that on 
this the hopes of the Church and of the 
world greatly depend. We propose to 
offer such thoughts as have presented 
themselves to our own mind. 


What is the Ministry ? 


This word is used in a wider and ina 
narrower sense. ‘Thus, when one has 
been “approbated” by his Christian 
brethren, and sent to try his capacity as 
a preacher, he is called a “ minister,” in 
the common use. of the term, from the 
fact, perhaps, that he is engaged in a 
certain kind of a work, like that of the 
regularly constituted ministry. But, 
though one who is merely a “licentiate,” 
is, in this wider sense, called a minister, 
still it seems to be considered that he 
has not fully assumed the office, from the 
fact that he is never called by the name 
of “ Reverend,” which would, doubtless, 
be done, if it was felt that his entrance 
into the sacred office was really complete. 

The narrower sense is that in which 
the word refers to a certain special, dis- 
tinct office, order, calling, or profession. 
We often find recognized a distinction 
between a “ preacher ” and a “ minister.” 


Hooker, 1648, Survey of Church Disci- 


pline, says, “ A man may preach as a 
gifted Christian without pastoral power.” 
Eaton and Taylor, 1645, Defence of 
Sundry Positions and Scriptures, say, 
“ Gifted men, not ministers, may preach.” 
The Apology of the English Church at 
Amsterdam says, “ Discreet, faithful, and 
able men, though not yet in the ministry, 





* Read before the Taunton Association, at East 
Attleboro’, Mass., July 27th, 1864. 


may preach the gospel and the whole 
truth of God.” Other authorities to 
the same point might be quoted, showing 
that this distinction is held. They show 
that, among the fathers of New England, 
the ministry was regarded as a distinct 
calling or profession, and that the mere 
fact that one was engaged in preach- 
ing did not therefore constitute him a 
minister. 


What is a call to the Ministry ? 


Here we may distinguish an internal 
and an external call —a call of the spirit, 
and a call of one’s brethren. 

The internal call, or the call of the 
spirit, is an impression on a person’s 
mind, which he feels to come from God 
himself, through the circumstances of 
his life, or the emotions of his soul, tell- 
ing him that he ought to engage in the 
labors of the ministry as his life-work. 
He must be conscious of a love for the 
work itself, not looking merely at the 
distinction that the position may give, or 
the fancied ease and opportunity for 
quiet study that it may bestow, or the 
emoluments that he falsely supposes it 
may grant. He must feel that unless he 
shall engage in this work, he can not 
give the answer of a good conscience 
toward God; he must say, as did Paul, 
“Necessity is laid upon me: yea woe is 
me, if I preach not the Gospel.” 

Mr. Barnes paraphrases these words 
thus — “I was called into the ministry 
in a miraculous manner; I was person- 
ally addressed by the Lord Jesus; I had 
a direct commission from heaven; there 
was no room for hesitancy or debate on 
the subject, and I gave myself at once 
and entirely to the work.” He then 
adds, “Probably none now have evi- 
dences of their call to the ministry as 
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strong as this. But there are many, 
very many, who feel that a kind of 
necessity is laid on them to preach. 
Their consciences urge them to it; they 
would be miserable in any other employ- 
ment. Many a minister, has, before 
entering the ministry, formed many other 
plans of life; but the providence of God 
barred his way, hemmed in his goings, 
and constrained him to become an 
embassador of the cross.” 

Again, on the words, “ Woe is me if 
I preach not the gospel,” he puts the 
following words into the lips of Paul; “I 
should be miserable and wretched if I 
did not preach. My conscience would 
reproach me, my judgment would con- 
demn me, my heart would pain me. 
I should have no comfort in any other 
calling, and God would frown upon me.” 
He then adds, “ All ministers who are 
duly called to the work can say the same 
thing. A man whose heart is not in 
the work, and who would be as happy 
in any other calling, is not fit to be an 
embassador of Jesus Christ.” Many 
more impressive words he writes, which 
space will not allow us to quote. 

Such is the internal call, the call of 
the spirit; let us now inquire concern- 
ing the external call, or the call of one’s 
brethren. The person lays his convic- 
tions before his Christian brethren, tell- 
ing them the course of events through 
which he has passed, the feelings that 
have long dwelt on his mind, and asks 
their advice. The subject will perhaps 
be first discussed between himself and 
his pastor. Ifthe latter sees that the 
mould and make of his mind, and the 
strength and liveliness of his religious 
feelings, warrant him in entering the 
great work, he will advise him to pursue 
a course of theological study, either in 
the study of some clergyman, or in the 
halls of some seminary, as circumstances 
may dictate. 

At the close of such a course of study 
he presents himself before an associa- 
tion of ministers, and inquires whether 
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they will advise him to enter the work 
of the ministry. They examine him in 
relation to his literary qualifications, his 
ability to defend the truth, his religious 
experience, and his motives in entering 
the ministry. If the examination is sat- 
isfactory, they give him a written “ ap- 
probation” or “licensure,” permitting 
him to go before the churches, wherever 
he may be called, and there try his pow- 
ers. He is now a “candidate for the 
ministry ;” he is not a minister, but a 
preacher. 

During the first years of our history, 
no settled mode of “approbation” was 
employed. If a person could show tes- 
timonials of Church fellowship, and of 
having passed a proper course of study, 
he was received and heard by any 
individual Church. Afterwards it was 
required that he should bring a testi- 
monial under the hands of four or five 
settled pastors. But, during the first 
part of the last century, the work 
passed into the hands of the associations. 
Hence, as Upham remarks, in his, Ratio 
Discipline, “It is deemed against the 
order of these churches for a person to 
offer himself as a preacher, without a 
testimonial or license from an associa- 
tion; and also for a Church to accept of 
such an offer, and thus encourage an 
irregular proceeding.” 

It appears, therefore, that we are to 
regard a “call” as of a two-fold nature 
—the convictions of one’s own mind, 
and the approbation of others. Says 


_Dr. Wayland, in a somewhat different 


connection, “Of his own feelings, he 
must be the judge; of his qualifications, 
they must be the judges. When both he 
and they, after prayerful deliberation, 
unite in the same opinion, then he may 
conclude that he is called of God to the 
ministerial office. Neither of these evi- 


dences alone is sufficient; the union of 
them is alone satisfactory.” 

Here we may consider the practical 
question, “ Who is to be encouraged to enter 
the work of preaching?” The answer must 
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be, he alone who intends and resolves to 
make it the work of life. It may be that 
a private Christian may be endowed with 
a warm heart and deep love for souls, — 
that he is able to address others in good 
and fitting language, and that much good 
seems to result from his efforts ;— but it 
does not hence follow that he is to be 
encouraged to go among the churches, 
and assume the position, and do the work 
of a regular pastor. If he labors in the 
gospel work, it should be as the assistant 
of a regular pastor; otherwise he must 
be regarded as infringing the general 
usage of the churches of the Congre- 
gational order. 

Nor can it he thought, that sucha 
one should go from place to place asa 
professed Revivalist. His aim, though 
he may not be aware of it, and he may 
really wish to save souls —his aim will 
be, to count as many converts as possible. 
Hence he will adopt a style and present 
themes especially calculated for present 
effect. Many may be roused, many may 
be truly converted, but in a few weeks 
he leaves them and goes his way; and if 
in the place no stated pastor is found, 
none to care for the new converts, they 
will soon wander, will pine and dwindle, 
and it may be, that the last state will be 
worse than the first. 

Nor should one be encouraged to en- 
ter this work who intends to give to it 
the Sabbath alone, while the week time 
is reserved for his own use. He may be 
able to draw the attention of an audience: 
they may desire to listen to him, merely 
as an intellectual gratification, or that 
they may have a pleasurable feeling while 
he is playing on their sensibilities; 
hence he will have repeated invitations 
to preach in vacant pulpits. But he is 
engaged in a business which he greatly 
dislikes to leave. Hence he makes some 
species of compromise. He either goes 
into the work without any authority in 
the form of credentials, —and the church- 
es can be found that will receive such a 
one without any inquiry, or even when 
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they know the fact; or he goes before 
an association and passes an examination, 
and they regarding his case as an excep- 
tion, (and such exceptions are usually 
allowed to pass, because they greatly dis- 
like to say, No,) give him their appro- 
bation, and he is allowed to engage in 
preaching as a mere by-work, crowd- 
ing himself into the place of those who 
have given themselves to the work for 
life. 

It cannot be doubted, that the result 
of allowing men of this fugacious stamp 
to follow the work of preaching, has 
aided greatly in bringing disgrace on the 
ministry, lowering the becoming dignity 
of the sacred office in the estimation 
of the world. These remarks, mutatis 
mutandis, will apply also to some who, 
having left the ministry for a secular 
calling, still like to fill an occasional 
pulpit. 


How shall one enter the Ministry ? 


Shall it be by mere experiment? The 
usage of the churches, and the nature of 
the case, both lead us to answer this 
question in the negative. More is needed 
than that one should go and make the 
trial, the experiment, for himself, without 
authority from others; the purity of the 
ministry cannot thus be preserved, and 
the sad scenes witnessed in past years 
would be repeated among our churches. 
But it is to be feared that the churches 
are tending in this direction; that they 
are given to hearing any one that can 
work on their feelings, whatever may be 
his other qualifications or attainments: 
that they willrun after such men, whereas 
“their strength is to sit still,” and look 
to “the standing order.” 

Suppose, for example, that one who is 
engaged in business, goes forth on the 
Sabbath, calls a people together, ad- 
dresses them on the most important sub- 
ject that can engage the attention of 
immortal beings, and then leaves them 
during the week, that he may engage in 
the duties of his secular calling, going in 
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a few weeks, to repeat the same perform- 
ance in another place. Can such an one 
do as well as he who is dwelling with a 
people, who has been solemnly set over 
them in the pastoral work, whose heart 
for life is in this work alone, and who 
feels that their interests and his are 
fully identified? Is it not such ubiqui- 
tous men that have brought contempt 
on the ministry, and injury to the 
churches ? 

Shall it be by mere Examination ? 
When one has been examined by an 
association and has received approbation, 
is he therefore and thenceforward a min- 
ister, with all the rights and privileges 
pertaining to that profession ? In theory 
he is not; he is now called a candidate 
for the ministry; the association have 
merely said, that in their view, he is qual- 
ified for the work, if any shall see fit 
to invite him to enter the sacred office 
among them. In practice he is not; for 
it is held, with few exceptions, that he 
has no right to administer the sacraments 
or unite persons in marriage. 

It is the recognition of this fact, that 
he is not yetin the ministry, that has led 
to that uncongregational way of ordain- 
ing to the ministry at large. For some 
reason, the candidate does not wish to 
enter a settled pastorate, but still wishes 
to possess all the power of a pastor; or 
the Church do not wish to take him as 
their pastor in a fixed relation, but still 
would like, for the sake of convenience, 
that he should be empowered to admin- 
ister the sacraments, and do all the work 
of a pastor. Hence a species of unsettled 
settlement is made, a spiritual concubi- 
nage is formed; he is ordained to the 
ministry without pastoral charge. 

Shall it be by Ordination? Ordination 
may be regarded as consisting of two 
parts — election and imposition of hands. 
Of these, election is, or was, considered 
as far the more important; in fact, the 
fathers of New England debated greatly 
whether imposition of hands is necessary 
orevenallowable. That election is indis- 





pensable, is argued from the fact that, 
in the New Testament, where our trans- 
lation speaks of “ ordaining ” to the work 
of the ministry — such translation having 
been made under prelatic influence — 
the original signifies “election by the 
stretching forth of hands.” 

The fathers of New England held that 
ordination must be toa particular Church 
by election. Cambridge Platform, 1648, 
chap. ix., sec. 2, says, “this ordination 
we account nothing else but the solemn 
putting of a man into his place and office 
in the Church, whereunto he had a right 
before by election, being like the instal- 
ling of a magistrate in the common- 
wealth. Ordination, therefore, is not to 
go before, but to follow, election. The 
essence and substance of the outward 
calling of an ordinary officer in the 
Church, does not consist in his ordina- 
tion, but in his voluntary and free elec- 
tion by the Church, and in his accepting 
of that election; whereupon is founded 
that relation between pastor and flock, 
between such a minister and such a peo- 
ple. Ordination does not constitute an 
officer, or give him the essentials of his 
office.” Hooker, in his Survey, says, 
“ There ought to be no ordination of a 
pastor at large, that is, such as would 
make him a pastor without a people.” 
Many other authorities might be quoted 
to show that this position was generally 
held. 

Though the fathers debated concern- 
ing imposition of hands, still the cere- 
mony was retained, and even repeated 
at what are usually termed installations, 
in order to remove “the impression of a 
peculiar unction and an indelible charac- 
ter made by ordinatiqn;” for they held, 
according to Cambridge Platform, Chap. 
ix., sec. 7, “ He that is clearly loosed 
from his office relation to that church 
whereof he was made a minister, can 
not be looked at as an officer, nor per- 
form any act of office in any other 
Church, unless he be again orderly called 
to office; which, when it shall be, we 
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know nothing to hinder but imposition 
of hands also in his ordination ought to 
be used toward him again.” 

If a Church may thus take one of 
their members and set him over them in 
the work of the ministry — and this is 
the theory, for, Congregationally, one is 
a member of a Church before he is set 
over it in the pastoral office — then, by 
parity of reasoning, they may select one 
of their number, lay hands on him, and 
send him forth to preach the gospel in 


‘ destitute places or in foreign lands; 


which is the only species of Evangelist 
which Congregationalism or the Bible 
can recognize. 


By what authority does one enter the 
Ministry ? 


Is it by the authority of a Church? The 
fathers held that, in a certain sense, elec- 
tion gives power, but does not transfer 
it from the electors to the one elected. 
They recognized the same principle that 
is seen in civil government, that a people 
may give to their officers that power 
which they have not in themselves as 
the individual members of society. The 
theory is, that the power of giving office, 
or rather of bestowing office-power, 
is in Christ, the Head of the Church, 
and that it is transmitted through the 
Church as a channel, when it formally 
makes choice of a minister, and puts 
him into office by ordination; that is, by 
election and imposition. Hence it was 
held, and generally allowed, that the 
power of ordination lies in the Church, 
that they have a right to ordain their 
own minister, without the assistance or 
the intervention of other ministers or 
other churches. At first they had, in 
every Church, an eldership sufficient to 
perform this work; as they recognized 
the office of a pastor, a teacher, and 
one or more ruling elders in every 
Church. Hence, when one of these was 
wanting, the others could ordain the one 
who might be elected by the Church to 
fill the vacant place. If elders were 
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entirely wanting, they held that the 
ceremony might be properly performed 
by private members of the Church duly 
designated for the occasion. 

Says Dr. Emmons, in his Platform of 
Ecclesiastical Government, “The mem- 
bers of a Church have a right to organ- 
ize their own ecclesiastical government, 
by choosing and installing their own 
officers. The right of ordination is pri- 
marily and solely in the hands of the 
Church, and when ministers ordain, it is 
because they are invited and appointed 
by the Church to do it.” 

Says Upham, in his Ratio Discipline, 
“The principle, that it is the right and 
duty of the Church which elects a min- 
ister, to ordain him, is thought to hold 
good, or, in other words, to be generally 
admitted at the present day. But in 
point of practice, there is this very 
considerable difference ; the churches, at 
the present time, do not ordain directly 
of themselves, but indirectly through the 
agency of the pastors and delegates of 
the neighboring churches. The practice 
is settled; and a deviation from it, by 
recurring to the ancient method, which 
evidently originated in part in the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the times, would 
be considered highly objectionable.” 

We must remember the two formative, 
foundation principles of Congregational- 
ism, which are not contradictory, but, 
rather, each the complement of the other : 
first, that each local Church is inde- 
pendent, so far as not to be controlled in 
decision or action by any other Church; 
while, secondly, we recognize fully the 
principle of the communion of churches 
whereby all matters of “common con- 
cernment ” shall be laid before a council 
of sister churches. As Congregational 
churches, they really waive some rights 
that they have as independent churches; 
among these is the right of ordination, 
though remaining, it is held in abeyance. 

Is it by the authority of a Council? 
This question, it seems, is already an- 
swered. The council, in itself, has no 
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authority in this direction; it receives 
from the inviting Church power and 
authority to do the work to which it is 
called. A council does not ordain as min- 
isters merely, but as representatives of 
the churches; for we cannot acknowl- 
edge that a peculiar office-power, in 
necessary connection, passes from one to 
another by the imposition of hands, or 
that one becomes a minister by contact 
and that alone. 

Is it by the authority of an Association ? 
This also we must answer in the nega- 
tive. An association of ministers has 
no ecclesiastical power; it is usually 
directly disclaimed by them; hence they 
cannot do any ecclesiastical work. They 
have merely united in their private capac- 
ity; no Church has given them any 
authority to act in this direction. 

We will now retrace the ground over 
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which we have passed, and state the posi- 
tion to which we are brought. 

When one has an impression, from the 
emotions of his soul, and the circum- 
stances of his life, that God has called 
him to the work of the ministry; when 
his Christian brethren, after a sufficient 
and prayerful examination, have felt that 
he has the needed and proper natural, 
literary, theological, and spiritual quali- 
fications for that work; when he has 
been freely chosen by a particular Church 
to perform that work among them, or to 
go to the regions beyond, and labor 
among the destitute; when he has 
received the imposition of hands from 
those that have the proper authority to 
perform that act; then it may be con- 
sidered that he has received a proper, 
regular, and sufficient induction into 
the Christian ministry. 





THE PORTER EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN NORTH 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


BY BRADFORD KINGMAN, ESQ., BROOKLINE, MASS, 


Tuts Church was formed by members 
who withdrew from the “ First Congre- 
gational Church in North Bridgewater,” 
for the purpose of forming another 
Church ; it being deemed advisable that 
something should be done to awaken a 
new interest in the cause of truth, and 
to induce union of feeling and action in 
the support of the ordinances of the 
gospel, according to Orthodox Congre- 
gational usages and principles. After 
various meetings for consultation, it was 
voted unanimously, February 7th, 1850, 
“ That we will take measures to form an- 
other Orthodox Congregational Church 
in this place as soon asit may be deemed 
expedient.” A committee was chosen 
to see how many would unite in the 
movement. This committee reported, 
February 12th, 1850, the names of seventy 
persons who were in favor of immediate 


action, and who were prepared to unite 
in the formation of another Church. At 
this meeting it was agreed to lay the 
subject before the Church at their next 
meeting, and take means to call a Coun- 
cil immediately, for the purpose of forma- 
tion, if they deemed it expedient. This 
was done at a meeting of the Church 
held the day following, (February 13th,) 
and a committee was appointed by the 
Church to call a Council for that pur- 
pose. Ata meeting of the Church held 
February 19th, it was voted, that they 
adopt the same Articles of Faith and 
Covenant as those used by the First 
Church. Also voted, that the name of 
the new Church, shall be “The Porter 
Evangelical Church.” A Council was 
accordingly called, which met on the 6th 
of March, 1850, and which organized 
the Church in the evening of the same 
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day ; the public services consisting of an 
Introductory Prayer by Rev. Luther 
Sheldon, D.D., of Easton; Reading of 
the Articles of Faith and Covenant, by 
the same; Consecrating Prayer by Rev. 
David Brigham of Bridgewater; Fel- 
lowship of the Churches by Rev. E. 
Porter Dyer of Hingham; Address to 
the Church by Rev. David Dyer of Dor- 
chester; Concluding Prayer by Rev. 
Erastus Maltby of Taunton. The Church 


met Friday, March 8th, and “voted to 
establish public worship forthwith,” and 
various committees were chosen to make 
such arrangements as seemed necessary 
for that purpose. The first meeting for 
public worship was held in the Hall of 
Tyler Cobb, on Sunday, March 10th, 
1850. Rev. Joseph Merrill of Dracut, 
Mass., preached on that day, and two 
succeeding Sabbaths. The next minis- 
ter was Rev. John F. Norton, who came 
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tothe town April 6th,-1850, and preached 
five Sabbaths; when the Church and 
society united in giving him a call to 
become their pastor, May 7th, which he 
accepted May 10th, 1850. His installa- 
tion took place in the meeting-house of 
the First Church, June 5th, 1850. The 
sermon on that occasion was preached 
by Rev. A. C. Thompson ef Roxbury, 
Mass. Mr. Norton continued to labor 
with this people until December 4th, 
1851, when he was dismissed. 

Rey. Charles L. Mills was their next 
pastor, he being installed August 11th, 
1852. Invocation and Reading of the 
Scriptures by Rev. Abel K. Packard of 
Yarmouth, Mass., (now of Anoka, Min- 
nesota,) ; Introductory Prayer by Rev. 
J. T. Terry of South Weymouth; Sermon 
by Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D. D., of Brain- 
tree; Installing Prayer, by Rev. James 
W. Ward of Abington; Charge to the 
Pastor by Rev. Luther Sheldon, D. D., 
of Easton; Right Hand of Fellowship 
by Rev. Daniel Butler of Westboro, 
Mass.; Address to the People by Rev. 
I. P. Langworthy of Chelsea; Conclud- 
ing Prayer by Rev. John F. Norton of 
Athol, (their former pastor) Benediction 
by the pastor. Rev. Mr. Mills preached 
“to this people until Feb. 18th, 1862, 
when he was dismissed. 

Their present pastor is Rev. Samuel 
H. Lee of Conn., who was ordained Sept. 
17, 1862, the services being as follows: 
Invocation and Reading of the Scrip- 
tures by Rev. E. Porter Dyer of Hing- 
ham ; Introductory Prayer by Rev. E. 
Douglas; Sermon by Rev. E. N. Kirk, 
D. D., of Boston; Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. S. G. Dodd of East Randolph; 
Charge to the Pastor by Rev. Richard S. 
Storrs, D. D., of Braintree; Right hand 
of Fellowship by Rev. Charles W. Wood 
of Campello; Address to the People by 
Rey. D. Temple Packard of Somerville ; 
Concluding Prayer by Rev. F. R. Abbe 
of Abington; Benediction by the pastor. 

The Ecclesiastical Society was legally 
organized March 20th, 1850, and a com- 
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mittee, consisting of Simeon Leach, 
David Howard, and Edwin H. Kingman, 
was chosen to select a lot of land, and pro- 
cure plans for a house, who were subse- 
quently authorized to purchase alot and 
proceed with the building. The lot on 
which the edifice now stands was pur- 
chased of the late Silas Packard, Esq., 
for the sum of one thousand dollars, and 
contains about eighty-four square rods, 
having a front on Main Street of seven 
rods, with a depth of twelve rods. The 
house is situated between the residence 
of the late Silas Packard, Esq., and that 
of Franklin Ames, Esq., and but a short 
distance north of the First Church. The 
plans for this building were drawn by 
Messrs. Melvin and Young of Boston, 
and the building is sixty feet wide, 
eighty-eight feet in length, with twenty 
feet posts, with a spire one hundred and 
seventy-five feet in height. The house 
has ninety pews on the main floor, 
besides the front seat, which is held free ; 
has twenty-four pews in the side galle- 
ries; with seats for sixty persons in the 
choir gallery, in front of the organ. 
There is a large and commodious base- 
ment, finished into three rooms, the 
largest being used as a chapel, which is 
forty-three feet by fifty-eight, and eleven 
feet high. Mr. Joseph Sanger of Water- 
town, Mass., was the contractor, who 
furnished all the material, (excepting 
foundation and brick work for the base- 
ment,) for the sum of $7,937. The house 
was raised about the first of August, 
1850, and so far completed, that the 
chapel was first used for public worship 
Sunday, October 13th, 1850. The house 
was completed, and dedicated, January 
9th, 1851. The total cost of house, land, 
furniture, and organ, including interest 
on borrowed money, up to the time of 
the sale of pews, (January 10th, 1851,) 
was $14,935. The amount obtained 
from the sale of pews was $12,500, 
besides other pews taken soon after the 
adjournment of the sale, making nearly 
enough to cover the entire cost to the 
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society. Various donations were made 
to the society towards furnishing the 
house, amounting to four hundred and 
thirty-five doliars, from different individ- 
uals. The Church and society paid 
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two hundred dollars for a new collection 
of hymn books for Church and chapel 
use, making about $16,200 paid and 
pledged for future payment during the 
first year of its existence. 





THE MUTUAL RELATIONS OF PASTORS AND FAMILIES.* 


BY REV. A. M. HENDERSON, PENTONVILLE, ENGLAND. 


Tue subject which I have been re- 
quested to bring before you, is perhaps 
the most important which can engage 
our thoughts. To many other depart- 
ments of pastoral work attention has 
been frequently called during the past 
few years. The subject of preaching 
has occupied the pens and tongues of 
the ablest amongst us; some of whom 
have been themselves among the most 
illustrious examples of their theme. 
The relations of the pastor to general 
society and to the movements of his 
own times have not been omitted. His 
relation to the Sunday School has been 
often expounded and strenuously en- 
forced. But I am not aware that the 
particular subject of this paper has found 
any place among the various topics of 
pastoral labor that have been so amply 
and ably treated. The reasons why it 
is now proposed cannot be because the 
relations between pastors and families 
are less understood than they have been 


..for a long time, or the duties of these 


relations less zealously fulfilled; but 
chiefly, as I apprehend, because the vari- 
ous quickening influences, which have 
lately been brought to bear on our relig- 
ious communities, have led. to a more 
earnest and searching inquiry into the 
actual condition of our family life, and 
the manner: in which our public and 
private religious engagements have been, 





* This is an Essay read, by appointment, before 
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or have not been, correspondent with 
each other. The spirit of prayerful 
desire after revival has not met, in gen- 
eral, the response which many ardent 
souls panted after; and the Spirit of 
God, who ofttimes answers in ways un- 
expected by us, has sent a desire into 
Christian hearts after something more 
intimate, and likely to be more effectual 
and permanent. I, for one, sincerely 
rejoice in this; and my only regret in 
connection with it is, that I have been 
led to consent to occupy my present 
position. It would be much more becom- 
ingly occupied by some senior minister, 
whose long experience and weight of 
character would give to all his decisions 
force and effectiveness with this assem- . 
bly, and with the public at large. If, 
however, twenty years of work for God, 
a varied experience, and sincere effort to 
attain to some measure of usefulness, 
may allow me a right to be heard with 
indulgence, I shall try to treat the sub- 
ject practically, with all possible brevity 

The family is, of all institutions, th 
oldest and most influential. The fount 
of humanity, the primal germ of all 
society, it has held its high and awful 
position unchanged through all the dis- 
pensations of God’s rule. When He 
pronounced his “very good” over His 
finished creation, it existed in its rudi- 
ments. The first economy of mercy 
recognized it as the Church, and its 
head as priest. The second changed the 
course of priesthood; but in all its most 





significant services, distinctly recognized 
the family institution; and in that day 
on which the Holy Ghost constituted 
the Christian Church in Jerusalem, the 
unchanged importance of the family was 
recognized in the promise to the seekers 
and to their children, sealed by the bap- 
tismal rite. The subsequent history of 
Christianity shows that God regarded 
the institution with peculiar interest. 
The “house” is baptized with its head. 
Its spiritual unity is recognized in the 
emphatic language of the apostle, when 
to the believing husband or wife, he 
says, “ Else were your children unclean ; 
but now are they holy.” Christianity 
enjoins upon parents “to train up their 
children in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord;” and Paul sees, in his own 
son in the gospel, “the unfeigned faith 
that dwelt first in his grandmother Lois 
and in his mother Eunice;” as if the 
hallowed influences that surrounded his 
childhood had permeated his whole 
nature, and determined his Christian 
character. It would be difficult to over- 
rate the influence of this institution for 
good orevil. The child receives impres- 
sions from its surroundings almost before 
it can be called a perceptive being, while 
yet in its sensational state,— not only 
drinking in constitutional temperament 
with its earliest food, but reflecting its 
nurse-mother’s frown or smile with ter- 
rible exactness. During its early years, 
when the foundations of character are 
laid and habits formed, the influences of 
the family are the predominant plastic 
powers; and, in most cases, all the influ- 
ences of after life do no more than modi- 

fy the character then produced. The 
' spirit of the family goes into the child, 
grows up in the man, and propagates 
itself in another family constitution, pro- 
jecting itself into other generations. 
Individual peculiarities may modify the 
result; spiritual influences, good or evil, 
may change the course of individuals ; 
but transmission of spirit is the clearly 
observed law, confirmed by the whole 
tenor of revelation. 
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Such being the case, we have a right 
to look on the character of this family 
institution, as to a large extent deter- 
mining the character of society at any 
given period, and shall not be liable to 
any great mistake, if we regard it as 
giving its tone to the religious conditions 
of a Church or community. The com- 
munity may, in its turn, influence the 
family; but as a stronger spirit lives in 
smaller combinations than in greater, 
the fire which burns in the family heart 
will be more intense. A few genuinely- 
Christian households, “ walking in the 
fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of 
the Holy Ghost,” would do more to raise 
others, than general coldness could do to 
oppress them. Family life must, there- 
fore, to a large extent, determine the 
character of our Church life; and the 
depth of piety, the fervor of zeal, the 
sustained energy of the Church, will be 
an indicator of the same qualities in the 
home circle. Children trained in holy 
families grow up to feel that the Church 
is a sacred place, that union with it is a 
blessing, that its peace is dear to all 
hearts, and essential to its prosperity, 
and that prayer is its life; and such 
carry into its assemblies a spirit which 
preserves its strength, and advances its 
conquests. Early piety gives that com- 
pleteness of character, that beautiful 
balance of powers and virtues, which is 
so difficult of attainment to those who 
have lived long in estrangement from 
Christ; and this is especially the pro- 
duct of family religion. Jonathan Ed- 
wards, when preaching his farewell 
sermon at Northampton, smarting under 
the injustice of those who professed to 
have been brought to a knowledge of 
the truth in the great revivals which 
took place there under his ministry, 
strongly put this view, in words by 
which I desire to sustain my own 
weakness: 


“One thing that greatly concerns you, if 
you would be a happy people, is the main- 
taining of family order. We have had great 
disputes how the Church ought to be regu- 
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lated ; and, indeed, the subject of these dis- 
putes was of great importance ; but the due 
regulation of your families is of no less, and, 
in some respects, of much greater importance. 
Every Christian family ought to be, as it 
were, a little Church, consecrated to Christ, 
and wholly influenced and governed by His 
rules. And family edification and order are 
some of the chief of the means of grace. If 
these fail, all other means are likely to prove 
ineffectual. If these are duly maintained, 
all the means of grace are likely to prosper 
and te successful.” ? 


And Baxter says: 


“ You are likely to see no general reforma- 
tion till you procure family reformation. 
Some little obscure religion there may be in 
here and there one; but while it sticks in 
single persons, and is not promoted by these 
societies, it doth not prosper, nor promise 
much for future increase.” 2 


The relations of the pastor to the 
family are, therefore, peculiarly impor- 
tant, as lying at the foundation of all 
that is sound in the ecclesiastical super- 
structure. In general, these relations 
may be described as included in the offi- 
ces of teacher, counsellor, and friend. 
The terms pastor and teacher are put in 
opposition by Paul, as describing the 
permanent class of spiritual officers in 
the Church; but they describe functions, 
one of which is much more comprehen- 
sive than the other ;— perhaps we might 
say that while one is more extensive, the 
other is more intensive. In teaching, 
whether public or private, the pastor 
feeds the flock; but to shepherd them 
thoroughly is a far more laborious occu- 
pation, and comprising a much wider 
range. And I believe it is found by every 
true minister of Christ, that whatever 
labor he bestows upon this important 
function, it still falls far short of what is 
demanded toward a due watchfulness 
over all the interests of the Church and 
its individual members. To the pastoral 





1 Works, vol. i., p. ccxlviii. 
2 Works, vol. xiv., p. 99. 
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department of the minister’s work, the 
family relations, as apart from the pub- 
lic, seem especially to belong. Public 
preaching of the word is unquestionably 
the highest department of a minister’s 
duty. Nothing can excuse his negli- 
gence in this. On every hand around 
him the greatest attractions exist to 
seduce the people from our sanctuaries 
and our worship; and unless he is 
resolved to show himself approved unto 
God, “a workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed, rightly dividing the word 
of truth,” he is not likely to have many 
who will seek his pastoral labors in other 
departments. There must also be care- 
ful and constant study, with a view to 
the efficient presentation of the truth in 
his public labors; and the man who 
hopes to succeed by the expenditure of 
less than six hours in the day in this 
work, will find his mistake when it is too 
late to repair it. But all this will not 
be a fulfilment of his ministry, though 
crowds may flock to hear, and the plau- 
dits of enraptured hearers shall rise as 
sweet and acceptable incense continually 
around him. There must be some meas- 
ure of individual care, if the results of 
these public efforts are to be gathered 
up—the timid encouraged—the self- 
confident humbled—the ignorant in- 
structed — the wandering recalled —and 
the backsliding warned. The inquirer’s 
class will not suffice. The bible-class 
will not meet the case. Diaconal over- 
sight will not supply the pastor’s lack of 
service. Many will come to the ap- 
pointed meetings; but those who are 
most in need will not. Public efforts 
are very important; but private and 
individual are equally, if not more, essen- 
tial. One important branch of this 
private work is to seek intercourse with 
families, as such, for instruction and coun- 
sel —in other words, pastoral visitation. 

I am aware that few terms have a 
sound more ominous than these. There 
is abundant reason for the prejudice, 
arising out of the mode in which such 
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visitation has been usually conducted 
and understood. Most appropriately 
has the thing which passes under this 
name been called “ perambulatory dissi- 
pation.” But are we not to realize the 
right, because we have been accustomed 
to the wrong? A pastoral visitation is 
possible in many cases, which cannot fail 
to exert a quickening and elevating influ- 
ence on both pastors and people; and 
such a style of work it must be ours to 
learn and execute. 

It has to do with families, not with 
portions of them. The heads of families 
have to be exhorted to the discharge of 
their duties, counselled as to the method, 
and encouraged in their prosecution. 
Sometimes kind reproof and warning 
may be needed, and the pastor must not 
shrink from the responsibility. Servants 
should not be unnoticed; but the child- 
ren must be the chief objects of attention, 
directly and indirectly. All wise men 
have felt the supreme importance of 
attending to the young. John Wesley 

‘said to his preachers, “ Take care of the 
rising generation ;” and practical.regard 
to that saying is one of the main reasons 
of their success. The Church of Rome 
is assiduous in its attentions to children ; 
and many of the little ones within its 
pale would shame even the children of 
our respectable families, by their superi- 
ority in a knowledge of the doctrines of 
their faith. I fear we have to confess 
that ours, as a rule, are by no means so 
well instructed as they should be, and 
the fault must mainly rest with us. Too 
often the children only know the pastor 
at a distance, but without any of that 
intimacy and affection which a home 
acquaintance would produce. If lessons 
in scripture, hymns, or catechisms were 
learned under the parent’s direction, and 
some part repeated on the occasion of the 
pastor’s visit, what an opportunity would 
be afforded for- profitable intercourse 
with all the family, to the exclusion of 
that gossip which too frequently forms 
the staple of conversational intercourse 
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during pastoral calls. The man of God 
would be recognized in his true charac- 
ter, his visit would exert a profitable 
influence upon all, his public ministry 
would receive a fresh impulse, and a 
greater directness and adaptation would 
be found in every part of it. Children 
would rise up to call him blessed, and 
his own heart would glow with new 
delight, as time after time he would wit- 
ness the effect of such ministrations in 
the confession of Christ by youthful dis- 
ciples, whose beauty of holiness and 
simplicity of faith would exert an influ- 
ence for good on many who were in 
Christ before tiem; perhaps, in many 
instances, lead to the awakening of 
adults, or even of parents. I have known 
many cases in which converted children 
have been the means of leading parents 
to Christ; and many more in which their 
early piety has aroused to watchfulness, 
and revived to renewed ardor, the souls 
of parents who were becoming entangled 
in worldliness. 

It is impossible in this connection to 
omit some reference to one of the modes 
of seeking to accomplish our ministry — 
I mean catechizing. A strong prejudice 
exists in the minds of many against it, 
and perhaps there is hardly one of us 
that has not at some time been led away 
by the specious arguments advanced by 
its opponents. Increasing experience 
leads me to the conviction that in this 
we greatly err. I find no such Christian 
intelligence and character amongst those 
who have not received such training, as 
amongst those who have. The very 
reason of the case suggests the same. 
Religion is not merely a life, it is also a 
truth ; and while the affections of a child 
are first developed under the influence 
of the most alphabetical instruction in 
divine things, the memory should be 
early stored with those truths, which, in 
their order and harmony, are destined 
to be the pabulum of a growing life, and 
the guide and stimulus to its future pro- 
gress. An ignorant and unthinking 
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Christian does but little adorn the doc- 
trine of God his Saviour; and if we 
would be intelligent, the outlines of 
knowledge must be treasured up in 
memory. Those of us who have mastered 
any science know that such a course was 
essential. By learning a good catechism 
in youth, when the memory is most re- 
ceptive and retentive, we have acquired, 
unknown to ourselves, the first lessons of 
theology; and what is of still greater 
moment, we have learned how to arrange 
our knowledge of Scripture, and form a 
theology for ourselves. It may be said 
that this is to prejudice the child in favor 
of a certain system, whereas he should be 
free. To this my reply is, that we do 
the same in everything. Every sermon, 
every command, every lesson in moral 
duty or industrial employment, is an 
equal infraction of the liberty contended 
for. Coleridge’s reply to one who was 
averse to giving the mind of the child a 
prejudice for any particular system, was 
very effective. His friend remarked the 
negligence of the poet’s garden, where 
weeds grew in greater profusion than 
flowers ; and having animadverted upon 
this negligence, the poet admitted his 
delinquency, but archly replied, that he 
was unwilling to prejudice his garden in 
favor of flowers, and that it grew weeds 
of its own accord. Such, I fear, is but 
too commonly the case, where no outline 
of truth is early lodged in memory. 
Were I to quote in favor of the practice 
of catechizing the authorities that easily 
rise to memory tediousness would be the 
result. One out of the nine volumes of the 
works of Watts is wholly occupied with 
it. Doddridge, at the beginning of his 
ministry, places it among the means for 
“ Reviving the Dissenting Interest,” and 
found time in after life for the practice, 
in addition to the labors of his academy, 
his Church, and his extensive corres- 
pondence. Baxter has recorded his em- 
phatic commendation in his “ Reformed 
Pastor,” but more especially in his ac- 
count of his life; the marvellous success 
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of his labors in Kidderminster being 
mainly attributed to the work of cate- 
chizing two days in the week. Bishop 
Burnet, in his “ Pastoral Care,” has de- 
voted special attention to it; and Evelyn 
attributes the gross ignorance of the 
gospel which prevailed in the established 
Church in his day to its omission; and 
to the same cause Archbishop Tillotson 
ascribed much of the profanity which 
ensued at the Restoration. Attention 
to the matter is revived in our day 
amongst the leaders of the Establish- 
ment; and in “The Parish Pastor” of 
Archbishop Whately and, “'The Parish 
Priest” of Professor Blunt, special stress 
is laid on the pastoral work, and emi- 
nently this of catechizing. In many 
instances amongst ourselves the difficulty 
has without doubt arisen from the want 
of a good catechism. Those of Watts 
are felt to be rather unsatisfactory; and 
the “Shorter Catechism of the West- 
minster Assembly” is felt by many to 
need revision in some particulars. But 
is it not better to begin with what is im- 
perfect, than never to accomplish the 
work ? 

What a change would take place in 
the relations of many pastors to their 
flocks if these pastoral duties began to 
be rightly discharged? Instead of the 
self-accusations, which are occasional, or 
the self-assertion, which is frequent, 
there would be in the pastor a holy 
confidence that his work was conscien- 
tiously, although imperfectly, done; and 
instead of the supposed murmuring, and 
the failing confidence of the people, there 
would be gratitude and affection. Child- 
ren’s eyes would glisten as they met 
their pastor; and children’s voices, re- 
peating the simple hymn, or portion of 
Scripture, or well-conned lesson which 
the parents taught, would give a new 
impulse to his heart, and lead him to feel 
how great the blessedness which the 
Master enfolded in that simple command 
—“ Feed my lambs.” Some of the hours 
of most unalloyed delight I have ever 
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known have been those when children 
have gathered round my knee to hear of 
a Saviour’s love; or when I have wit- 
nessed the evidence of their true conver- 
sion, and the beauty of their growth in 
grace. What a field of action is thrown 
open in their pastoral labor to many of 
our village ministers, whose field of 
labor is limited in extent! A few cot- 
tage meetings, and little bands of cate- 
chumens would give hallowed work, 
increase the congregations, and treble 
their interest in their employments; and 
how many heart-burnings in other cases 
might be pervented, or stayed, if those 
simple means of winning hearts were 
used which the wisdom of the past has 
recommended, and God has so eminently 
sanctioned ! 

Hindrances to this good work are 
numerous, and meet us on every hand. 
In this day of large chapels and numer- 
ous congregations, and exciting public 
engagements, the very thought of such 
a course of service is appalling; and is 
instantly pronounced impossible. Every- 
thing must be sacrificed to public effort, 
and a large following. Committees of 
religious societies, each vying with the 
other in excellence, demand and absorb 
a large measure of the time of the active 
ministry. Public services, for evoking a 
liberality which seems only to flow forth 
under the influence of eloquent speech, 
occupy some. Social meetings of con- 
gregations, at which it seems to be the 
policy of their promoters to collect so 
many ministers that none can speak to 
profit, and the largest amount of valu- 
able time may be wasted, are the bane 
of others. Public lecturing, and literary 
pursuits, absorb the attention of others. 
No doubt, there is perplexity in these 
things. Societies must be assisted, 
chapel-opening anniversaries held, and 
social meetings attended; but it is wor- 
thy of inquiry, whether there may not 
be large retrenchment in each depart- 
ment. Lecturing may be occasionally 
used with profit, though it is a gratify- 
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ing sign of the times that it is becoming 
somewhat of a drug; and literary pur- 
suits, to a certain extent, are of essential 
importance to a cultivated ministry. 
But should we not be ready, with the 
holy Baxter, to say —“I would throw 
by all the libraries in the world, rather 
than be guilty of the perdition of one 
soul.” And may we not, by a wise 
economy of time, do even much more of 
this kind than we have done, and yet 
have more time for the people? In 
Baxter’s account of his own life, he tells 
us that his chief employment was the 
composition of his works; and yet he 
wrought marvels by the devotion of two 
days in the week to catechizing. In 
that day, when we shall each be called 


‘to give an account of our stewardship, 


the learning we have acquired, the 
amusement we have imparted, or the 
applause we have elicited, will not be 
the grounds of the Divine approval; but 
the amount of single-hearted effort we 
have put forth to win souls. When all 
that belongs to this world has faded 
away and been lost, then one soul res- 
cued from sin, “turned from darkness to 
light,” shall appear of infinitely more 
value than the authorship of libraries, or 
the applause of an admiring world. It 
is a solemn reflection, how diticrent may 
be the Divine estimate of our labors from 
that of man; and there is an awful truth 
in these words of an ancient writer: — 
“So many and so great are the obliga- 
tions of pastors, that he who will fulfil 
even a third part of them will be ac- 
counted a saint by men; when, how- 
ever, if he is content with this alone, he 
will hardly escape the damnation of hell.” 
And Cecil has said, “that a minister of 
Christ is very often in highest honor 
with men for the performance of one-half 
of his works, while God is regarding him 
with displeasure for the neglect of the 
other half.” 

But our hindrances are not all to be 
found in our own occupations. Strange 
to say, they are often found in greatest 
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number and strength among those who 
cry out most strenuously against pasto- 
ral inattention. It cannot be said of 
parents generally, that they desire for 
themselves and their children that inti- 
mate acquaintance with the pastor, in 
his proper character, which we regard 
as essential to the full discharge of his 
functions. In many instances there is a 
coldness which repels; in others, a hurry 
and bustle which proclaim that there 
is no time for these things; and how 
dispiriting many holy and zealous men 
have found them, eternity alone can 
reveal. Sometimes, when bent on his 
errand of love, the pastor has entered the 


house of some family where he hoped to be’ 


useful. After long waiting, he has been 
permitted to see the lady of the house 
alone; no child’s smile was there to greet 
him. Most of his time being gone, he 
has but a few moments for a conversa- 
tion in which spiritual things have been 
coldly received; and when he has taken 
his departure, probably finding it incon- 
venient even to pray, the ice of a 
worldly conventionalism has scarcely 
been thawed. Yet had not this worse 
than useless waste of time been perpe- 
trated, he would have been represented 
as inattentive. Is it not clear that, in 
too many cases, the call of the pastor 
is regarded as a mere social distinction, 
and but rarely viewed in the higher light 
of a season of spiritual profit, when an 
interchange of thought and confidence 
takes place, friendly counsel is sought, 
and the ends of the Christian pastorate 
promoted ? 

Another form of hindrance exists in 
the frequent change of ecclesiastical rela- 
tions, rendering it impossible to reach 
anything approaching to the proper 
measure of acquaintance during the 
brief period of connection. Are there 
not many, in even our small towns, who 
have been successively members of all 
the dissenting churches, and whose last 
act of discontent has been to go over to 
the Establishment, where alone they 
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have found a resting-place in the cessa- 
tion of their busy energies, and the re- 
straint of their disturbing propensities ? 
And in our large towns, is it not a fact, 
that many can be found who have had 
fellowship with almost every communion 
of the same order? Is not the Church- 
connection of many determined by the 
convenience of their residence, some- 
times by the whim of some member of 
the family, and sometimes by the success 
of their periodical arrangements with 
their landlord? It is often a grief to 
pastors to witness the rush from town 
to country districts, without the slightest 
inquiry about the means of grace which 
may be available there. Church-fellow- 
ship does not seem to be held in great 
respect by many; and in our large 
towns there is a considerable class with 
whom about three years seems to be the 
longest term of connection with any one 
community. Some are even worse; 
while some drop out of all notice, through 
their perpetual changes, until exhumed 
at some late period by our successors 
from the stratum of heathenism. Wheth- 
er this state of things can be improved 
— whether any mutual understanding 
among churches can prevent the present 
disgraceful and causeless frequency of 
transfers — or whether a deeper impres- 
sion of the sacredness of the ecclesiasti- 
cal bond can be produced by public 
teaching or private intercourse —are 
questions with which I do not meddle ; 
but, meanwhile, every pastor feels such 
things to be great impediments to his 
work, rendering it almost impossible, in 
a large number of cases, to be useful, to 
the extent of his desire and endeavor. 
If heads of families generally prized the 
efforts of their minister to benefit them- 
selves and those dear to them, as some 
do; if the spirit of Joshua, which exists, 
thank God, in many noble instances, 
were more generally possessed, the labors 
of the pastor would be more sought, and 
the results more cheering and productive. 

Perhaps the matters just referred to 
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may lead to the detection of others. 
May it not be that indifference to the 
strictly religious help of the minister of 
the gospel in family training, arises out 
of the neglect of that training by parents 
themselves? Where there is conscien- 
- tious effort in the fear of God to train 
up children in the way they should go, 
we have generally found that all avail- 
able aids will be sought, and all advice 
eagerly listened to. But is it not to be 
feared that, in too many instances, 
parents send their children to the Sun- 
day School to have them out of the way, 
and to relieve their own sense of respon- 
sibility; while no religious instruction, 
save what is imparted to them there, is 
ever given? And is there not reason to 
fear that some professing Christians, who 
are members of churches — very active, 
but not very spiritual —do irreparable 
injury in their homes by descanting, in 
the presence of their children, on the 
supposed faults of the minister in preach- 


ing, in address, and in the management. 


of the Church, until prejudice has sealed 
the young hearts against instruction 
from his lips, and there seems to be no 
alternative for that family but to remove 
from his ministry, if they shall profit ? 
How easy it would be to find many more 
hindrances! but the pursuit of them is 
only painful. Ministers may often be 
wanting on their part, holding the name 
of pastor, with but slight regard to the 
discharge of the functions of the office ; 
but, so far as I can gather from a rather 
extensive experience, and from consulta- 
tion with brethren of various habits, and 
of widely differing ages, the general con- 
clusion is, that the chief hindrances to 
the discharge of pastoral duties are 
found amongst the flock; and our old 
writers have, with great uniformity, 
proclaimed the same judgment. 

Might not the relation between fami- 
lies and pastors suggest to the heads of 
households that their duty and privilege 
would be harmonized in the kindly ex- 
pression of an earnest desire for closer 
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association? Would they not find it of 
great ultimate advantage to arrange 
with him who watches for their souls the 
times and seasons of more than usual 
suitability for useful intercourse; to 
encourage him by the introduction of 
the children, beforehand prepared for 
his visit, and on the occasion of their 
social hospitalities, which he is invited 
to partake, to make the young of the 
family part of the company, and to 
seek that the conversation may be such 
in its character as to impress them with 
deeper convictions of divine things than 
it is to be feared the present average 
of social converse is calculated to do ? 
It may be found that many men will 
shrink from such a work, because of 
their feeling of unfitness for it; but 
many will feel that a power of usefulness 
is thus placed in their hands, far exceed- 
ing any they have previously wielded. 
Might not, in some cases, two or three 
families unite in such social engagement ? 

In conclusion, let me say that I do not 
mean to represent this work as by any 
means easy. It possesses none of the 
attractions of other branches of the min- 
isterial work. Pastors may have to wait 
for some time before any fruit appears; 
and it is, meanwhile, in popular estima- 
tion, an humble sphere of labor. Be it 
so. We know from whom we have 
learned that a man must “ humble - him- 
self, that he may be exalted;” and we 
know that in no course of ministration 


‘is the exaltation more certain, in the 


consciousness of work performed with 
single heart for Christ; in the true and 
warm attachment of those whose advan- 
tage is sought; and, above all, in the 
beauty of the spiritual results. I know 
it is possible so to discharge this service, 
that the unskilful, or slovenly, or gossip- 
ing operator will produce contempt; but 
I know that it is possible so to perform 
it that divisions will be healed, family 
religion produced or quickened, churches 
enlarged, intelligence cultivated, and gen- 
erations raised up to praise the Lord. 
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Who can read of the vast change pro- 
duced in Kidderminster by the household 
labors of Richard Baxter, how that moral 


desert bloomed as the garden of the Lord, 


beneath his culture, and not be ambitious 
to follow his example? Nor is it possi- 
ble for me to forget the town in which I 
stand,! where the very air is redolent of 
personal sanctity, public spirit, and pas- 
toral devotedness; where he lived and 
labored, whose works and example have 
been for nearly half-a-century a powerful 
stimulus to seek ministerial eminence in 
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usefulness. No pen, in modern times, 
has treated these themes like his; and 
his various writings will be found the 
young pastor’s best directory. But 
nothing in all these writings so deeply 
affected my mind as the regrets expressed 
in the sermon preached on the occasion * 
of the Jubilee, respecting his conscious- 
ness of incomplete fulfilment of the 
duties of the pastorate. The regrets of 
John Angell James in such a department, 
have more force for us who live in the 
present day than even the sermons of a 
Baxter. 








Congregutional Hecrology. 


Mrs. SARAH ELIZABETH WILSON, 
wife of Rev. Thomas Wilson, died at Stough- 
ton, Mass., Aug. 17, 1863. She was born in 
Rochester, N. Y., September 19th, 1830. 

Her father, Mr Timothy Carter Haskell, 
in his early manhood went there, to what 
was then “the far West,” from North Brook- 
field, his native place. He died when his 
eldest daughter, Sarah, was about ten years 
old ; and she, with her older and only brother, 
was then received into the family of her 
uncle, Mr. Daniel Whiting, of North Brook- 
field. At the age of two she was bereft of 
a mother’s care, but was still favored with 
faithful Christian culture, both in her early 
parental home and in that of her foster 
father. 

It seems fitting that a brief memorial of 
her character should be presented to the 
Christian public, as she was a woman of rare 
and superior worth. In personal appearance, 
she was tall, comely, and commanding; but 
it was the qualities of her mind and heart 
which arrested attention; and won respect and 
love. Having a very retentive memory, she 
was early led to commit large portions of the 
word of God to heart; and the Holy Spirit 
blessed that truth, in connection with the 
faithful preaching of her pastor, Rev. Dr. 
Snell, to the renewal of her heart. She 
always manifested a special fondness for, and 
familiarity with, the Bible, whose teaching 
she prized more and more as life advanced. 


She had clear and positive views of the plan 
of salvation through Christ, and always cher- 
ished a strong and hearty trust in him as her 
only and all-sufficient Saviour. 

Though naturally of a self-distrustful and 
somewhat despondent nature, she still felt 
the fullest confidence in the ability and wil- 
lingness of Jesus to save and keep all who 
committed themselves unto him by faith. 
She loved to speak of him, and for him. She 
early became a teacher in the Sabbath School, 
and continued through life to labor in that 
beloved sphere of Christian usefulness, so 
far as the pressing duties of an increasing 
family would permit; for it was, perhaps, as 
a mother that her strength of character, and 
fidelity to Christian principle, were chiefly 
seen. She devoted herself with unwearying 
assiduity to the care and culture of her five 
children. Their physical and intellectual, 
moral and spiritual training, filled her mind 
and burdened her heart. With unsparing, 
and possibly with over.anxious solicitude, she 
watched and toiled for their good. 

Inheriting a predisposition to consumption, 
— that ingidious disease which has blasted the 
fairest hopes of so many in New England, — 
she at last fell under its fatal power. But 
the worn and weary body was not laid aside 
suddenly. Rather through years of unknown 
and almost unsuspected suffering, save to the 
narrower circle of home friends, and then 
through months of alternate hopes and fears, 
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she faded away. Her active and toiling spirit 
had many premonitions of its approaching 
rest; and while she loved this “beautiful 
world,” as she frequently called it in her last 
days on earth, she longed for the brighter 
and the better land, where so many of her 
*kindred had already gone. The ties which 
bound her to her family, the ever faithful, 
tender, and true attachment she cherished for 
her husband, and the constant and self-deny- 
ing love she felt for her children, were the 
last to be severed; but Divine grace enabled 
her tranquilly to yield even these dear objects 
of her heart into the hands of her Heavenly 
Father, and to gain the triumph of faith in 
the most trying circumstances. 

In the first part of the summer she took a 
short journey to visit her relatives for the last 
time, hoping also that the change of scene 
might be a benefit to her health. But her dis- 
ease made steady and rapid progress. Feeling 
that her end was near, though not thinking 
it to be so close at hand as it actually proved, 
she hastened home to die; being very desir- 
ous to pass the last days of her allotted life 
among the kind and considerate people of 
her husband’s charge, whom she had learned 
to love with a tenacious affection, and who 
manifested toward her the most cordial 
regard. 

She lived about three weeks after her return 
homie, but they were weeks of Christian 
peacefulness, and of calm, clear, confiding 
trust in the Saviour.’ All through her pro- 
tracted and often painful sickness, she exhib- 
ited great patience and resignation to the 
will of God, even though the cherished plans 
and fond hopes of her life were so sadly dis- 
appointed and so utterly frustrated. Her 
faith in Christ became all the stronger as the 
end drew near. It was also more and more 
exclusive of every other trust. There was 
no ecstacy of feeling, but great composure 
of mind, and the utmost confidence in the 
love of Jesus. 

In that self-distrustful spirit which always 
characterized her, she said a short time before 
her death, “ It seems incredible to me that I 
should be admitted into heaven.” But look- 
ing away from self to the Saviour, she 
exclaimed, “Oh, the love of Jesus; it is 
incomparable; there is nothing like it in 
heaven above, or on earth beneath.” And 
then feeling the sweet comfort of relying 
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solely upon him, she declared, “my hope, 
my only hope, is in Jesus.” And as her 
thoughts.were borne upward to that heavenly 
world which she was so fast approdching, she 
said, “ Oh, the blessed fellowship of heaven ; 
but above all, to see the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ! I hope I may have 
some humble place in that goodly company, 
and be permitted to see Jesus.” 

And thus she passed on, “not lost, but 
gone before.” The Micronesian Islanders 
are said, by Dr. Gulick, to have no word for 
our “ Farewell.” Their valedictory at part- 
ing is, “ We are going, butto meet again” 
So we, sustained by the Christian hope of a 
“blessed resurrection,” and “the fellowship 
of the saints ” above, may say, in a sublimer 
faith, in reference to those from whom we are 
parted fora time by death. It is an inex- 
pressible solace to the sorrowing heart that 
even death itself cannot sever the ties of 
affection which bind us to kindred and 
Christian souls. Over these “the last en- 
emy” has no power. They are part of that 
immortal nature which outlives time, and is 
coéval with eternity. 


—— 


JOSHUA EDDY, Esq., died in East 
Middleboro’, Mass., November 12th, 1863, 
after a brief illness, in the 85th year of his 
age, — his last being his first severe sickness. 
Of unwonted vigor of physical constitution, 
and of firm mind, he had not seemed to grow 
old, nor to possess the infirmities incident usu- 
ally to advanced years, but to maintain to the 
last his former active business habits and 
vocations, thereby rendering his departure 
the more sudden and severe. He fell not in 
retirement, but at his post of influence and 
usefulness. “ His eye not dim, nor his natural 
force abated.” 

In his erect and venerable form, in the 
calm and benignant expression of his coun- 
tenance, in the uprightness, excellence, and 
piety of his character, he carried us back to 
the old patriarchs who walked with God; and 
living to see advanced age, saw their children 
and their children’s children gathered about 
them, and finally went to their rest honored 
and lamented of all Israel. 

The subject of this notice was-of Pilgrim 
descent on his paternal and maternal side. 
He was the first born son of Joshua, who 
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was the fourth son of Zechariah, who was 
the second son of Samuel, who was the sec- 
ond son of Johu, who was the youngest son 
of Samuel, who landed at Plymouth from 
the ship“ Handmaid,” October 29, 1630, and 
was the fourth son of Rev. William Eddy, of 
Cranbrook, Kent, England. His mother was 
a Paddock from the Duxbury Pilgrim family 
of that name; and his grandmother was a 
Morton, from the line of George Morton of 
Plymouth. His next younger brother was 
Zechariah Eddy, Esq., the eminent lawyer, 
whose life has been sketched in this Quarterly, 
| vol. iv., 228.] True to his origin, he exhibited 
one of the best types of New England char- 
acter —a man of purpose, patience, fidelity, 
and humble, unwavering trust. We are not 
informed as to his early religious impressions, 
but can imagine what they would be, coming 
from such a stock, nurtured in such a family. 
He united with the First Congregational 
. Church in Middleboro’, in 1837, and from 
that time became one of its most active, con- 
sistent, and valuable members; constant in 
the worship of God, diligent in the reading 
of the Scriptures, for which he had a great 
reverence, and unceasing in prayer. Many 
will bear witness to his faithful reproofs of 
sin; and it was known that he brought him- 
self to the same high standard by which he 
tried others. Thoroughly conscientious in 
the discharge of duty, just in all his dealings, 
reliable in judgment, he was a benefactor to 
the poor, and a friend and counsellor to those 
who were in trouble. There is not a spot of 
his late premises that does not seem even 
now vocal with his prayers. He fell asleep 
peacefully, without a struggle or a groan; 
his countenance radiant with the light of that 
upper world. The oldest of a noble family 
of brothers (four of whom are not, three yet 
abiding), he resembled more strikingly per- 
haps than either the father (whose name he 
bore), and who, long a pillar in the Church, 
passed away likewise in the 85th year of his 
age. Rarely is the family known that has 
combined in its united head and members, so 
much that dignifies our nature and is an 
excellence-and a praise. 

“The fathers, where are they? and the 
prophets, do they live forever?” P. 


Mrs. ABBY ANNE HYDE MAGOUN, 
wife of Rev. George F. Magoun, died at 
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Lyons, Iowa, Feb. 10, 1864, aged thirty-nine 
years, three months, and twenty-two days 
She was born in the city of Bath, Me., Oct. 17, 
1824; and was the daughter of Deacon 
Gershom Hyde of the “Third Church of 
Christ, in Bath,” (who now survives two 
daughters given to Home Missions and to 
Western graves) and of Mrs. Sarah Hyde, 
who went before them to heaven, in 1852. 
The mother, of whom it is not improper here 
to speak, left a legacy of thoughtful piety, of 
unintermitting devotion and fidelity to duty, 
of happy fortitude under the burdens of long 
disease, of quick and elevated sympathy with 
everything Christ-like and improving, and of 
utter truth of character, always of priceless 
worth and benefit to the kindred spirit who has 
rejoined her. Much that seemed most no- 
ble and beautiful in the daughter was God’s 
original endowment. All her personal graces 
hung as a charm about her infancy. “She 
was lovely when a child,” says a widely es- 
teemed Eastern clergyman, “gentle, modest, 
winning. She was, when I saw her last, a 
year and a half ago, the child matured. The 
world looks less bright to me as such stars 
one by one go out.” The self-denying and 
self-forgetting spirit which was the crown of 
all her loveliness, and which deepens the grief 
of all who knew her, was one of her earliest de- 
velopments of character. It grew richer and 
more winning as a Christian trait to the close 
of life. It was the remarkable thing in her. 
Her dutifulness as a child, her cheerful, silent 
submissiveness to privations, her incessant 
service of others in womanhood, her quick 
and gentle access to the hearts of any who 
needed sympathy, grew out of this, and always 
breathed savor of it. It made sacrifices which 
were many, tearless ones ; it made her appre- 
ciation of all worth in others tender and gen- 
erous; her patience and strength in sorrow 
sometimes surprising; her interest in every 
good work and in those identified with it both 
humble and ardent; her disposition to forego 
favors done to herself, ready and whole-heart- 
ed; and her gratitude for kindnesses, especial- 
ly upon her dying bed, constant and affect- 
ing. It led her to distrust her own ability, 
and praise sincerely that of others. It con- 
cealed intellectual accomplishments which 
only those nearest to her suspected that she 
had. 

Mrs. Magoun’s education was completed 
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at Gorham Seminary, in Maine, then under 
the care of Rev. Amos Brown. Just before, 
at the age of 16 or 17, she found Christ. It 
was a gentle work with her soul, and not 
sudden. Says her beloved pastor, Rev Ray 
Palmer, D. D., now of Albany, N. Y., “ Her 
union of heart to Christ was not the result of 
sudden and strong impulse, and was not, as to 
the time and manner, sharply marked. She 
felt deeply, but calmly and steadily. Her 
sense of sin was peculiarly deep, and her dis- 
trust of herself remarkable. She applied her- 
self 1o Edwards on the Affections, and endeav- 
ored to test her exercises. Hope dawned at 
length, gently, gradually, sweetly; for she 
came ere very long, to a placid, cheerful frame, 
in which there was manifest a true humility 
and a hearty self-consecration. My conversa- 
‘tions with her were deeply interesting, and are 
among my precious memories. Her letters 
show, along with a most interesting religious 
experience, superior intellect and taste, — in 
short, the elements altogether of a superior 
character.” She began at once to lead others 
to Christ; and some of her seminary friends 
still living ascribe their conversion to her lov- 
ing and engaging efforts for them. 

What she was as the wife of a Home Mis- 
sionary and a pastor — what in the outer and 
inner circle of her spiritual life, needs not to 
be here said. Her life and influence, ad- 
mired so widely, though so quiet and unob- 
trusive, speak. The grief her loss has occa- 
sioned speaks. Her death was just the 
sweet climax of her life, full of gentleness 
and peace. She had no preparation to make. 
She neither desired nor feared to die. Her 
life flowed on smoothly and serenely past 
the gates of the grave. She had no last 
things to do; nothing to arrange: no requests 
to make. She “fell on sleep.” Her last 
day was one of placid, restful quiet, waiting. 
It made death beautiful. To many who be- 
held her it took away its sting. She was 
ready, for she was always ready. 

One of our pastors writes: “She was dear 
to all who knew her. The sincerity and ar- 
dor of her character, her self-forgetfulness, 
the quickness of her intuitions, the warmth of 
her friendships and her devoted piety, made 
her greatly beloved by all.” A returned for- 
eign missionary says, ‘A more ready soul 
seldom is called from earth.” A widely use- 
ful Western minister observes, “‘ Not a few of 
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the most intelligent and appreciative of her 
friends have learned to look with a kind of 
sacred admiration upon her character.” A 
mature and excellent layman in another 
state remarks, that “when contemplating 
perfection and its living exemplifications, his 
thoughts turned first to his mother, and then 
to Mrs. Magoun.” Our dear Master must 
have done much both in nature and in grace 
for one of whom such testimony is given —a 
few among multitudinous tributes — by such 
men ; and they indicate in how deep and rich 
a sense this lamented child of God has left 
behind her A PRECIOUS MEMORY. 





Rev. REUBEN S. HAZEN died in Can- 
terbury, Ct., (Westminster Society,) March, 
31st, 1864. He was born in Tunbridge, Vt., 
Aug. 26th, 1790, and was the oldest of thirteen 
children. At the age of twenty he became a 
Christian, and immediately felt impressed 
with the duty of becoming a preacher of the 
gospel. 

To do this he must depend almost entirely 
upon his own efforts. With that energy for 
which he was distinguished through life, he 
entered upon his course of preparation, which 
he successfully accomplished. He graduated 
at Yale College in 1818, and studied theology 
with Dr. Samuel Osgood of Springfield, 
Mass. In 1820 he was licensed by the Hamp- 
den Association in South Wilbraham, and 
was ordained as pastor of the two churches 
in Agawam and Feeding-Hills, in 1821. For 
ten years he remained joint pastor of these 
churches, after which he remained sole pastor 
of the church in Agawam eleven years. At 
his own request he was dismissed, and was 
installed pastor of the church in Barkham- 
In 1849 he was dismissed, 
and installed as colleague of his father-in-law, 
Rev Asa King of Westminster. This pas- 
toral relation continued until his death, and 
when he passed from his earthly labors, he 
left a people who had manifested the most 
candid affection and coéperation during his 
entire ministry among them. His ministry 
had been a successful one, and he had many 
converts as gems for his unfading crown. 
His style of preaching was good, bothin ex- 
pression and delivery. His sermons were 


generally fully and carefully written, and 
this was oftener done in the early than in the 
latter part of the week. Seldom was he a 
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“Saturday night” writer of sermons. He 
dwelt largely upon the fundamental truths 
of the Gospel, and was himself a lover of 
sound doctrine. His preaching was direct, 
pointed, and earnest. He excelled in the 
social prayer meeting, held neighborhood 
meetings with frequency, and in them found 
much of his success. As a pastor he was 
faithful, affectionate, sympathizing. He won 
the confidence and love of his people. It is 
said, that while in his sick room, the young 
came often to bring fruits and flowers, to show 
their affectionate interest and to hear the 
words of counsel and advice he so winningly 
could impart. A girl thus dated her serious 
impressions to the few words thus imparted 
after such an errand of love, and a work of 
grace soon commenced to cheer his heart as 
he still lingered upon the shores of time, just 
ready for his departure. In his own private 
memoranda, he mentions ten distinct revivals 
during his ministry, besides many tokens of 
mercy at other times. He believed*in revi- 
vals. His sound theology, deep personal ex- 
perience, affable manner and pleasant voice in 
leading the songs of Zion, admirably qualified 
him to labor in such scenes of divine visitation 
and mercy. And greatly was he thus favored. 
As a reformer, he early took decided ground as 
an advocate of the reforms of the age. The 
Temperance and Anti-slavery cause found 
in him a life-long and uncompromising advo- 
cate and friend. He felt that the herald of 
the cross should be a leader in every good 
cause, and be known as such. 

Although his income was never large, he 
gave largely to the benevolent objects of the 
age arly dependent on his own exertions 
in obtaining an education, and then with a 
large family himself, to all of whom he desi- 
red to give a superior education, he formed 
habits of economy extremely desirable jf not 
indispensable, in a minister dependent on his 
salary. Frugal but not penurious, he plan- 
ned here as elsewhere, to meet the reasonable 
demand which should be made upon him. He 
was hospitable, open handed, benevolent, and 
yet his means must show a good account of his 
stewardship, as well as his mental acquire- 
ments and spiritual attainments. Thus he 
greatly assisted a brother in preparing for 
the ministry, educated two sons for the min- 
istry ; another son designing to enter the mis- 
sionary work, who died in college, and two 
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daughters he saw in preparation for high use- 
fulness, and yet was a large contributor to 
the benevolent objects of the day.. He won 
the reputation of a wise steward of Christ in 
his generation. For three long years he was 
a great sufferer, and yet such was his patience, 
trust, and cheerful resignation to the will of 
God, that it was a privilege to visit his sick 
room, and hear the gracious words he uttered. 
And it was pleasant when we knew his gra- 
cious Father had called him to his rest and 
reward. At the funeral, a discourse was 
preached by Rev. F. Williams of Chaplin, 
from I. John, iii. 2; remarks were also made 
by Rev. Messrs. Grosvenor, Barbour, and Wil- 
liams of Westminster, who took part in the 
funeral services. Mr. Hazen was three times 
married. His first wife, Miss Mary Ann 
Wood, was the daughter of Rev. Luke Wood, 
for some years pastor of the Church in West- 
ford; married July 26th, 1821, died at Aga- 
wam, Mass., Nov. 25th, 1830. Second wife, 
Miss Eunice King, daughter of Rev. Asa King 
of Killingworth, afterwards of Westminster ; 
married Oct. 30th, 1831, died at Westminster, 
Oct. 15th, 1855. His third wife, who still sur- 
vives him, Miss Sarah Burgess, was the 
daughter of Asa Burgess, Esq., of Westmin- 
ster. They were married Sept. 9th, 1856. 
Thus the useful life of this good man is 
closed ; and another laborer in the vineyard 
has gone to his rest. 


Rev. JONATHAN SHELDON JUDD, 
pastor of the Congregational Church, Mid- 
dlebury, Conn., died in West Hampton, 
Mass., May 11th, 1864, aged 48. 

Mr. Judd was born in West Hampton, 
Feb. 4th, 1816, and was a son of Dea. Eleazer 


-Judd, and a great-grandson of Rev. Jona- 


than Judd, who was minister, a hundred years 
ago, in Southampton. He graduated at Wil- 
liams College in 1839, and at the East Wind- 
sor Theological Institute in 1842. He was 
ordained pastor of the 2d Church in Whately, 
Oct. 12th, 1843, and was dismissed in Oct., 
1855. He was installed pastor of the Church 
in Middlebury, Ct., June 25th, 1856, and 
remained pastor there till his death. 

When Mr. Judd entered college he was a 
fine looking man, but during his first vacation 
he fell in a fainting fit into the fire, and car- 
ried a scar on his face to the end of life, though 
his friends after a while ceased to notice it. 
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He was regarded in college as a very fine 
writer, and he had an originality of thought 
and a tasteful style which made his sermons 
marked; so that persons who never heard 
him but once often carried the remembrance 
of the sermon many years. 

He was a very prudent man. In the 
stormy condition of things in which his first 
pastorate began, and continued, he was never 
heard to utter an injudicious word. He held 
the respect of the whole people of the town, 
and in after years they were all glad to see 
him and hear him. 

He was a man of great simplicity of char- 
acter. Never seeking to be known out of his 
sphere, he sought to discharge faithfully the 
duties of that sphere. He was unselfish and 
unworldly to a remarkable degree, gentle 
and confiding, without guile. Prayer, the 
study of truth, preaching and pastoral labor, 
and the joys of home and social life, filled 
his time and thought. 

He had rare gifts in prayer. Few who 
heard his prayers ever forgot them. One 
aged minister said to the writer, “I never 
heard Mr. Judd pray without feeling that I 
knew little of communion with God.” His 
people said that in his prayers, especially in 
the approach of the end, he seemed to carry 
them into the midst of eternal things. 

His mind was active and occupied very 
much, in all his ministry, with the study of 
the Scriptures. He was sincerely attached 
to the Puritan doctrines, and believed in their 
unspeakable importance His convictions of 
truth were to him more precious than gold. 
In the latter part of his ministry he became 
interested in the study of prophecy, and em- 
braced the Millennarian views of the personal 
coming of Christ. He preached these views 
to his people when he had opportunity. His 
interest in them became intense and all-ab- 
sorbing. Perhaps the intense activity of his 
mind on these great themes preyed on his 
enfeebled frame. : 

His life was one of communion with the 
things which are not seen and which are 
eternal, and, in the approach to its termina- 
tion, it reached out into those things and 
laid hold on them with the grasp of a soul 
conscious of soon entering into the posses- 
sion of them all. 

His disease was nameless. About two 
years ago he had the whooping-cough, and 
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never fully recovered, though continuing his 
labors. About four weeks before his death - 
he left home on a visit to his friends, with 
the hope of recovering his strength. His mind 
was intensely active, but as he journeyed 
he grew feebler, and on reaching his mother’s 
house he took his bed from which he never 
rose. He desired to live, if it might please 
God, to care for his family, and to preach, as 
he thought he could, with new power if raised 
from the borders of the grave, and he hoped 
to see the personal coming of the Lord, but 
he had a cheerful trust and holy peace. In 
his last moments, being asked if a friend who 
was to pray. with him should ask for an 
“abundant entrance” to be given him, he 
articulated slowly, “certainly.” This was 
his last word. He found the coming of the 
Lord, and the servant was ready. His end 
was peace. 

Mr. Judd was twice married; first to 
Miss Emily E. Wolcott of Agawam, who 
died in Feb., 1861, and left two sons; and 
the second time to Miss Emily C. Smith of 
Terryville, Conn., by whom he has left one 
son. 

There were funeral services in the Church 
in West Hampton on the 12th of May, and 
at Middlebury on the following day. He 
sleeps amid the quiet scenes of his pastoral 
work by the side of his first partner, waiting 
for the first resurrection. In the hearts of 
his friends his memory is precious. 


Dea. NEHEMIAH COLBY died at Hen- 
niker, N. H., June 15th, 1864, aged 62. His 
disease was congestion of the lungs. 

He was born in Bradford, N. H., where he 
resided till within a little more than three 
years of his death. He was born again at 
the age cf 28. This event occurred in the 
midst of the most interesting revival the 
Church at Bradford has ever enjoyed. It 
had just passed through a season of unusual 
darkness. During the winter of 1826-7, a 
meeting was commenced at the house of the 
pastor, Rev. Robert Page, the object of which 
was to pray for a revival of religion, and this 
meeting was never omitted, although at times 
only two were present. Notwithstanding 
they urged the promise for a full year, yet the 
blessing was delayed and meanwhile vice 
and opposition to Christian truth became in- 
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creasingly prevalent; and in this darkest 
hour the pastor yielded to the temptation to 
ask a dismission from the people of his charge. 
Before he left, however, the Holy Spirit came 
among them, the burdened sinner raised the 
great inquiry, a revival of religion com- 
menced which continued nearly a year, dur- 
ing which time more than a hundred were 
hopefully converted. The pastor left in the 
early part of this work. The subject of this 
notice, living in a remote part of the town, 
was returning home one evening from a re- 
ligious meeting, greatly oppressed with the 
burden of sin, and, midway, turned aside by 
a great rock, which was ever afterwards re- 
membered as a Bethel, under whose shadow 
he entered into a solemn covenant with God; 
and the offering which he left upon the altar 
in that solitary place he never wished to with- 
draw. Thus, in the way, Jesus appeared to 
him as the one altogether lovely, and the 
chosen portion of his soul. He united with 
the Church, March Ist, 1829. Almost imme- 
diately he was elected to the office of deacon. 
Although he could not feel himself qualified 
for the position, and did not accept it for sev- 
eral years, yet he performed its duties, until 
Dec. 20th, 1838, when, on the same day that a 
new church edifice was dedicated. and a new 
pastor installed, together with another broth- 
er, he was formally consecrated to the office 
by prayer and the laying on of hands. 
Aaron was never more constant at the el- 
bow of Moses than this good deacon to stay 
up the hands of his pastor. His heart, hands 
and home were ever open to him; his pres- 
ence and words of encouragement at the 
place of prayer ever tended to comfort and 
cheer him. When difficulties arose in the 
Church his counsels were invaluable. He 
found access to the heart of the wayward 
without giving offence, and won him back to 
duty. He stood ready to make up pecuniary 
deficiencies for the purpose of having the in- 
stitutions of the gospel sustained. But a 
dark day was at hand for the little Church at 
Bradford. ‘They found it difficult to raise a 
sufficient sum to secure the preaching of the 
gospel among them. It was at this trying 
hour that Deacon Colby came forward with 
a proposition that he would pay so much, a 
definite amount, beyond his proportionate 
part, if his brethren would-make up the re- 
mainder. But his generous offer was not 
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accepted. The reply was, “ you cannot stand 
it todo so much.” “ Very well ; I will stand 
it as long asI can.” But the effort failed. 
It was a sad day for him when his beloved 
pastor preached his last discourse. He rode 
home in silence, though his companion was 
at his side, and tears ran down his cheeks 
when he remembered Zion. He wept more 
over the decline of that Church, where his 
fathers had worshipped, and where himself 
and many of his dear friends had been born 
again, than for everything else. He could no 
longer remain in the community where the 
sanctuary was closed on the Sabbath day, 
but felt called of God to locate his family 
where they could enjoy the means of grace 
which were so dearto himself. A little more 
than three years ago he removed to Henniker, 
where he entered at once into the active du- 
ties of the Christian. A prominent place 
was assigned him in the choir; the interests 
of the Sabbath School were entrusted to his 
superintendence ; in the prayer meeting he 
was always ready with a word of encourage- 
ment and exhortation. He was also associ- 
ated with others in sustaining a branch 
Sabbath School in the town of his nativity. 
It was his great aim to act upon principle, 
intelligently deciding what duty was, and 
then endeavoring to do it. Sin did not go 
unrebuked by him. His sorrowing counte- 
nance and pitying eye were often effectual to 
make ‘the vulgar and profane hang their head 
in confusion. He was eminently social, 
which made his family one of the happiest, 
and gave him a welcome everywhere. He 
had a smile and a kind word for everybody. 
In a word, all the elements of his character 
were such that a community is seldom called 
upon to chronicle the death of one so much 
needed, and so much missed. E. 


Rev. JOSEPH BANCROFT HILL was 
born in Mason, N. H., November 25th, 1796. 
He was son of Rev. Ebenezer Hill, who was 
the pastor of the Congregational Church in 
that place during the long period of sixty-four 
years. As was the custom at that day, the 
pastor was also,/in some sort, a farmer. And 
young Hill, with his twin brother (J. Boyn- 
ton Hill, Esq., of Bangor, Me.,) spent his 
youth amid the invigorating influences of 
practical husbandry. At the age of nineteen 
the brothers entered upon a life of study. 
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They graduated at Harvard College in 1821. 

By the subject of this notice one year was 
afterwards spent as principal of the academy 
in Milton, Mass., another in the study of law 
with B. M. Farley, Esq., in Hollis, N. H.; 
and a third as principal of Garrison Forest 
Academy, near Baltimore, Md. He then 
removed to Fayetteville, Tennessee, where 
his eldest’ brother, Ebenezer Hill, had been 
long established in business as a printer and 
publisher. Here he pursued his legal studies, 
and was admitted to the bar, September 19, 
1828. He did not, however, open an office, 
but was occupied chiefly as publisher in part- 
nership with his brother. He acquired some 
celebrity as publisher of “ Hill’s Almanac, by 
J. B. Hill,” in 1825, which continued to 
be issued every year till the rebellion put a 
stop to it. 

In 1830 Mr. Hill made a public profession 
of religion by uniting with the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. In a letter dated Jan- 
uary 10th, 1831, he says, “I have, as you 
have heard, openly professed faith in Christ, 
and ‘can bear testimony to the fact which 
thousands have asserted, not only that there 
is in religion a reality, but that every real 
convert, no matter how accurate his views, 
how correct his theory, or how extensive his 
knowledge may have been previous to his 
experiencing a change of heart, is at this 
time constrained to say, ‘the half has not 
been told me.’ There is in the religion of 
Jesus, ‘a joy that is unspeakable and full of 
glory. There is that which ‘the world can 
neither give nor take away’ And in addi- 
tion to this, the true believer has evidence of 
the reality of religion, that the unconverted 
are and must be totally ignorant of. It is 
said with truth, by an eminent writer, ‘ The 
Christian first believes the Bible to be true, 
and then he knows it. He has an evidence 
within him, that he can no more doubt than 
he does his own existence.’” 

He was ordained an Elder of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church in 1831. Without 
a pastoral charge, he devoted himself to an 
itinerant ministry with great acceptance and 
success. 

In 1840 he returned to his native place, 
and was at once invited to become colleague 
pastor with his father. This he declined, but 
accepted an invitation to supply the pulpit, 
which he did till October 20th, 1841, when 
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he consented to be installed as colleague pas- 
tor His labors had been greatly blessed 
during these months of supply. There were 
added to the Church during the year 1841, 
eighty-three members by profession. By his 
own request he was dismissed April 22d, 
1847. « 

His next field of labor was Colebrook, in 
Coos County, N. H., where he remained 
about ten years. He then removed to Stew- 
artstown, in the immediate neighborhood. 
During these fifteen years in Coos County 
his labors were by no means confined to the 
towns in which he resided. Over a region 
of many miles around, including portions of 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Canada, his 
influence was felt. He was frequently called 
to attend funerals at a distance of more than 
twenty miles. 

Feeling that the time was approaching 
when he must withdraw from the active duties 
of life, and that he ought to provide a place 
where his family, in case of his decease, might 
have a home, he, in the spring of 1863, pur- 
chased a small farm in Temple, N. H., and 
removed his family to that place, where they 
now reside. 

But his active spirit could not rest. In 
March last he entered the service of the 
Christian Commission, in the army of the 
Cumberland — a sphere for which he was 
preéminently fitted, and where he labored 
with very great acceptance and success. 

On the 14th of June, at Chattanooga, he 
attempted to leap upon the cars when they 
were already in motion. He was thrown 
down, and the wheel of the rear car passed 
over his left arm, very near the shoulder, 
crushing it to powder. Amputation, by dis- 
jointing at the shoulder, became necessary. 
The shock to the system was more than he 
could survive. He died on the second day 
after the accident, June 16th, 1864, aged 68. 
His remains were sent to Temple and 
deposited in the cemetery there. 

Mr. Hill was distinguished by very marked 
characteristics. 

He enjoyed perfect health. He was small 
in stature, but of perfect organism, and no 
function was deranged. We never heard him 
complain of pain, or weakness, or incapacity, 
for the most arduous duties. This was doubt- 
less one of the resultsof his early occupation 
on the farm. 
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Uniform cheerfulness. He was so by 
pature, but more so by grace. Who ever saw 
a shade of sadness, certainly of gloom, upon 
his face? His religion was joy and peace 
in believing. 

Instant promptness—to do or to suffer 
the will of God. He was always ready. His 
mental decisions were quick and his will was 
instant. 

Unmixed benevolence. He seemed, in a 
remarkable degree, unconscious of self or 
personal interest. To spend and be spent 
for the good of others was his “ruling 
passion.” 

Unbending Christian principle. He never 
parleyed with temptation. It was enough for 
him to know the right, and it was done. His 
constitutional promptitude “to will and to 
do” aided him in this particular. Temptation 
was allowed no time. 

Ardent Christian affections. With the 
affectional largely developed constitutionaily, 
the traits of character of which we have spo- 
ken would impart ardor and impulsiveness 
to his religious affections. His life was ‘at 
the widest remove from mere volition guided 
by principle. His heart was in everything 
he did—for his God and Saviour, and for 
his fellow men. 

Full assurance of hope. The extract from 
his letter written soon after his conversion 
shows us that this was his happy experience 
at first. It continued to be so to the end. 

It is due to truth that ladd marked eccen- 
tricity. He was a perfect sui generis. He never 
studied models or rules of deportment. In his 
efforts to do good, he never seemed to regard 
what others would consider philosophical and 
judicious methods of approach, and of influ- 
encing the conduct and character of men. He 
had his end; his heart gushed right out upon 
it, and his will went straight to his work. 
In conversation his utterances were instant, 
explosive, laconic. His manner asa preacher 
was not of the New England type; but such 
as he formed forty years ago by an itinerant 
ministry, and by attendance upon the camp 
meetings of the Cumberland Presbyterians 
of Tennessee. Hence he needed to be known 
to be appreciated. Those who were familiar 
with him did not observe his peculiarities. 
They saw in him the man of God, in solemn 
earnest about his Father’s business. 

He died as he lived. He was “ Brother 
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Hill,” to the last. And the reader will find 
striking illustrations of the elements of char- 
acter above enumerated in the following 
extracts from a letter of Rev. Edward P. 
Smith to Mrs. Hill: 


“ Brother Hill was eager to go on with the 
army when it moved in May, though his time 
as a delegate had expired. He had marched 
with the Second Division hospital train as 
far as Acworth, within thirty miles of Atlanta, 
surprising everybody with his endurance and 
labors for the Master. He was never too 
tired to hold a prayer meeting at the close 
of the day’s advance. When the troops were 
engaged and the wounded were brought in to 
hospital, he was most useful in his help for 
the sufferers. He washed them, dressed their 
wounds, watched them, wrote letters for them, 
prayed and sung with them, and pointed them 
to the Saviour. 

“Dr. Gray, of the Division Hospital, be- 
came much attached to him, and came up on 
the train with him from Acworth on Tuesday. 
The cars were loaded with our wounded, and 
he volunteered to come to Chattanooga to 
help take care of them on the way, and to 
get reading matter to take to the men in the 
field. The train came into Chattanooga late 
at night, and Brother Hill worked on till two 
or three o’clock in the morning helping the 
wounded off the train and getting them into 
the hospital. Then he slept till about five 
o'clock, when he hurried off to find two sol- 
diers whom he had helped the night before, 
and in whose case he was peculiarly inter- 
ested. He had seen them and ministered to 
their wants. The train was just starting for 
the town. He ran to get on after it had 
started. By some accident he fell before the 
last wheel of the rear car. The wheel passed 
over his left arm near the shoulder, crushing 
the bone to powder. He was carried back 
to the hospital. The surgeons — five or six 
were in attendance — agreed that amputation 
by disjointing the shoulder was inevitable. 
He received the announcement with compos- 
ure. He asked me to repeat the twenty-third 
and one hundred and thirty-ninth Psalms, 
I did so; and kneeling by his cot asked God’s 
biessing on his suffering servant and his dis- 
tant family. He responded heartily at the 
close; and when the surgeon said he was 
ready, said, ‘well, soam I.’ We carried him 
on his bed to the operating table. Chloro- 
form was administered and the operation was 
successfully performed. 

* * * The next morning garly I found 
him still inclined to sleep, but he roused tp 
and greeted me with a pleasant smile. * * 
* I had two letters from home which he 
requested me to read to him. When I read 
of the invitation of a neighboring minister 
to supply his pulpit, he looked over at his 
shoulder without an arm and said with energy, 
‘I can preach with one hand’ 

“ After reading the letters, I said, ‘Now 
Brother Hill, I am going away to-day and 
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may not see you again. Do you think you 
shall survive this.’ ‘Oh, yes,’ he said, ‘I 
think so.’ ‘ But still,’ I said, ‘ there is a pos- 
sibility to the contrary. Have you any busi- 
ness to be finished up?’ He looked me 
steadily in the eye for a moment and then 
said, ‘I made my will betore I left home’ 
‘ And you have nothing now to add, or take 
from it?’ ‘Nothing’ ‘Well, how about 
dying—are you all ready?’ ‘If it is the 
Lord’s will for me to die here, I am ready.’ 

“T shall not soon forget the face and work 
of our departed brother. Whenever I came 
up with the advancing army, I saw him 
among the men, especially the hospital 
atients. At Kingston, the morning before 

left, Tuesday last, he was going his rounds 
with his Bible and hymn-book before five 
o'clock.” 


oo 


Rev. EDMUND BURT died at Gorham, 
N.H., July 14th, 1864. He was born in Long- 
meadow, Mass., Nov. 11th, 1803, and was 
therefore sixty years of age at the time of his 
death. He was the oldest son of Horace and 
Patty Burt. He was a child of much promise, 
and when quite young his parents designed to 
give him a liberal education. But their pur- 
pose was broken off by the unexpected 
death of his father. He became experimen- 
tally interested in the Christian religion in 
early life, and his thoughts were directed 
strongly to the ministry. It was his cher- 
ished wish to devote himself to the service of 
his Redeemer. But for a season he was 
obliged te engage in another pursuit. The 
pressing care of his widowed mother de- 
manded his special attention. After devoting 
a few years to her aid and comfort, as a du- 
tiful son, he decided to enter upon the pro- 
fession of his first choice. 

He accordingly entered the Theological 
Seminary at Gilmanton, N. H., and completed 
his course of study there in the summer of 
1839. In the autumn of the same year he 
commenced his labors in the ministry at 
Francdnia, N. H. 

On Jan. 13th, 1841, he was ordained over 
the churches of Franconia and Bethiehem. 
He was pastor of these churches six years, 
and he proved himself a good and faithful 
minister of Jesus Christ. His labors were 


blessed of God, to the reviving of his work. 
After closing his services in this field, he spent 
two years as a missionary at Deering, N. H. 
In the summer of 1849 he went to Newfield, 
Tn the autumn of that year he was in- 
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stalled pastor over the church. On Aug 4th, 
1853, he was dismissed. In the summer of 
1852, the following notice was published of 
the religious state of the Church. “ During 
the last three or four months we have had a 
good religious interest, as the fruits of which, 
we number eighteen hopeful converts. Sev- 
eral formerly indulging a hope, have been 
greatly revived.” Brother Burt went from 
Newfield to Boothbay. His services were 
very acceptable to the people of that place, 
and they would have retained him longer in 
their midst. But as the sea air proved injuri- 
ous to his health, he was obliged to leave and 
seek a field of labor in the interior of the 
State. In June, 1856, he was sent to Gilead 
by the Maine Missionary Society. Shortly 
after this date, Gorham, N. H., was added to 
his field of labor. He preached in this town 
one-fourth of the time for three years. He 
was the first missionary to this,then rural yet 
romantic place. He disseminated the pure 
leaven of gospel truth, which, through the 
blessing of God, was of much moral and relig- 
ious good to the people. The health of our 
beloved brother became much impaired while 
located in Gilead. While there he passed 
through a protracted and painful sickness, 
and was brought very near the grave. It was 
our privilege to visit him frequently during his 
long confinement. To us his end at times 
seemed very near. We supposed his blessed 
Master was conducting him down the steps 
of his probationary life gently and safely to 
the banks of the Jordan. And in one of our 
visits to him while on the sick bed, he re- 
marked, I can see the goodly Canaan on the 
other side of the stream. Our visits with the 
good man of God were to us precious. But 
his work was not yet done. His divine mas- 
ter had assigned him still more service, which 
he must fulfil ere he was to be called home. 
He was yet to preach the gospel and win men 
to the Saviour. After having been laid 
aside from the work of the ministry nearly 
four years, he was again able to preach Christ 
and him crucified. Accordingly near the 
first of the present year he was called to labor 
as a missionary in Stewartstown, Vt., and 
vicinity. Through his instrumentality a pre- 
cious work of grace was enjoyed. The 
Saviour was withhim. And the Holy Spirit 
came down upon the people. There was a 
Pentecostal season. The people became 
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much attached to their minister as their rel- 
igious teacher and spiritual guide. As his 
bodily strength was not equal to his labors, 
he went to Gorham, N. H., in June to visit his 
family and to regain his weakened strength. 
But his work was then done. He survived his 
departure from his little precious field visited 
by God only three weeks. He died with the 
harness on. And it was well burnished. 
His divine Master called him suddenly. 
And he summoned him. while in the midst 
of marked usefulness. But he was evidently 
ready. His lamp was trimmed and burning. 
His end was peace. His conversation was in 
heaven. He died as the beloved in Christ 
often die. Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord. It might well be said of him, He 
fell asleep in Jesus. ; 

Some months since our now departed 
brother and a few citizens of Gorham selected 
a tract of land for a village cemetery. In 
the providence of God he was the first person 
buried in the selected lot. 

With propriety may it be said, some of the 
good people of Gorham, on July 16th, 1864, 
dedicated their new cemetery as the house of 
the dead by depositing therein the remains of 
their first minister. The event was to us 
both interesting and solemn. No hearse had 
ever entered the beautiful grounds. No fu- 
neral procession had followed thither the re- 
mains of a departed friend. Silently and rev- 
erently we carried the holy man of God to 
that consecrated spot to rest quietly and 
alone. There was seen no marble slab or 
tomb stone to remind us that another person 
was at rest near our dear brother. 

As he had fallen asleep, not again to be 
aroused except by the commissioned angel, 
we laid him down in his bed gently, and care- 
fully spread over him his earthly mantle, and 
in secret prayer we committed him to Christ, 
the great Head of the Church, to be watched 
over by him during his long repose, and to be 
awakened in the morning of the resurrection. 

Our brother iabored to tulfil his ministry as 
a good servant. His great aim in preaching 
was to please God. Like many good minis- 
ters of Christ he felt the want of early train- 
ing in the classic schools and of timely disci- 
pline in the art of graceful elocution. But 
his lack of attractiveness in manner was often 
supplied by the subject matter of his dis- 
courses. Wherever he labored in the service 
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of Christ, it was universally said of him, Mr. 
Burt preaches good sermons. He was a very 
instructive and logical preacher. He was 
ever a reliable, safe expounder of God’s Word. 
Very few read it more or. studied it more 
critically. He employed his keen intellect in 
searching into the doctrines of the Bible 
prayerfully and conscientiously with direct 
reference to the honor of Christ and to the 
interests of his kingdom. 

A good servant of the Lord Jesus has fin- 
ished his task—a faithful minister of his cross 
—one who aimed to declare the whole coun- 
sel of God, whether it were received or 
rejected by men. 

Our brother was twice married. His first 
wife was Hephzibath Livermore, daughter of 
the late Braddyll Livermore, Esq., of Paxton, 
Mass. By this marriage he had three chil- 
dren; two of whom died before him; the 
other is now a prominent and honored officer 
in the army. His second wife was Lydia W. 
Burt, daughter of the late Levi Burt of Lit 
tleton, N. H. She survives him to lament 
the loss of an affectionate husband. 

While the great Head of the Church is re- 
moving the bright lights, one after another 
in rapid succession, those who still tarry have 
cause to hasten their allotted work here and 
be ready to depart, as the Bridegroom may 
come suddenly, yea, very unexpectedly, even 
at midnight. Com. 





Dr. DANIEL ADAMS died at Keene, 
N. H., —— —, 1864, aged 90 years. He 
was born in Townsend, Mass., Sept. 29th, 
1773. He was of a family that for several 
generations had been highly respectable in 
that place. 

The subject of this sketch pursued his 
academical course at New Ipswich, N. H., 
and entered Dartmouth College in 1793, and 
was graduated with honor at the Commence- 
ment in 1797. He received his degree of 
M. D., in 1799, after having gone through a 
course of instruction under the care of the 
celebrated Dr. Nathan Smith, who founded 
the Medical Institute in Dartmouth College, 
and was afterwards a professor in the medical 
department in. Yale College. Dr. Adams 
soon removed to Leominster, Mass., after 
taking his medical diploma, where he com- 
menced the practice of medicine. A part- 
nership was soon formed at that place with a 
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Mr. Wilder, (who was a printer,) under the 
name of Adams and Wilder; and in con- 
nection with his profession he edited a coun- 
try newspaper, called “‘ The Telescope,” for 
two or three years. 

In those days printed arithmetics were rare ; 
and the children of the common schools were 
provided with blank books, in which teachers 
wrote arithmetical questions for their pupils 
to solve. But Dr. Adams, seeing the neces- 
sity of printed arithmetics, and wishing to 
give business to the press of their firm, wrote 
out examples to be printed for the use of 
schools. This was the commencement of 
“ The Scholar’s Arithmetic ;” these questions 
were printed in books with much blank space’ 
to be filled out by the pupils. 

As this work met with much favor, he soon 
put forth other books in different departments 
of knowledge; such as a grammar, called 
“The Thorough Scholar,” and a reading 
book called “The Understanding Reader,” 
or “ Knowledge before Oratory.” 

After a residence of about five years in 
Leominster, Dr. Adams removed to Boston, 
where he opened a select school for boys, and 
where young men’ were fitted for college. 
This school was patronized by the.wealthy 
and influential citizens of Boston and vicinity. 

It was here that he began the publication 
of a monthly periodical called “The Medical 
and Agricultural Register.” This continued 
through two years. In this journal we are 
happy to find some of the first judicious at- 
tacks upon the drinking habits of the commu- 
nity; and upon the pernicious influence of 
tobacco upon the human system. 

He published a catechism commencing 
with “ What is the chief end of rum ?” and 
closing with an answer to the question, “ Into 
what state will the love of rum bring man- 
kind ?” showing what are the evils which ac- 
company or flow from indulgence in rum! 
viz., *‘Loss of appetite, a bloated visage, 
trembling hands and feeble knees; — the 
drunkard is beastly, sottish, debased in rea- 
son, and vile in manners. He sinks from the 
character of a man to the grade of a brute.” 

Upon tobacco he also gave the following 
phillipic ; viz., “Tobacco is a poison whose 
character is understood by few. I contend 
that it is a real poison, and that its effects are 
uniformly narcotic and debilitating. And this 
plant, detestable as it is, has had ts numerous 


votaries. The goddess Nicotiana can boast 
of more worshippers and devotees in Europe 
and America, than ever could Proserpina in 
Sicily, or the Egyptian Isis.” 

I account it a great honor to Dr. Adams 
that he was a pioneer in these temperance re- 
forms; both with respect to rum and tobacco; 
while all the world was given to the terrible 
idolatry which was so debasing. And may 
we not affirm that in this course he himself 
found that strength of body and mind which 
made him so useful, and which gave him such 
a happy and green old age. 

In 1808 he issued a “School Geography, 
with an Atlas,” which was favorably received. 
And he continued his select school in Boston 
for about seven years, till his health began to 
fail from close application to study, and his 
sedentary pursuits. He therefore left Boston 
in 1813, and removed to Mount Vernon, 
N. H., where he purchased a farm and en- 
gaged in agriculture. It was not his inten- 
tion to resume the practice of medicine. But 
as he was often called on for medical advice, 
he was induced by degrees to return to his 
profession ; and he soon became celebrated 
as a medical practitioner throughout Hills- 
borough county and other places. At the 
same time he had an interest in mercantile 
affairs in the village store ; and in his leisure 
moments he devoted himself to his favorite 
study of mathematics. He was systematic, 
industrious, and untiring in all his pursuits. 
He revised and enlarged his “ Scholar’s 
Arithmetic,” under the title of “ Adams’ New 
Arithmetic,” in 1827. It was revised again 
in 1848; and it was rewritten again in his 
88th year; and published in 1861 under the 
title of “ Adams’ Improved Arithmetic.” He 
published also the “Monitorial Reader,” 
and other books that passed through many 
editions. 

At the age of seventy-three, viz., in 1846, 
he retired from the practice of medicine, and 
removed to Keene; where he has endeared 
himself to us all by his humble, consistent, 
and exemplary life, and where he had enjoyed 
the kindest attentions of his children. 

At what time he became deeply religious I 
cannot affirm. But he publicly professed re- 
ligion in 1831 ; and it is well known that he 
deeply regretted, that he did not give the dew 
of his youth to his Maker and Redeemer ; 
though his life was always reputable and ex- 
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emplary, while in his father’s house, in the 
academy, in college, and in his whole subse- 
quent life. 

As he was never in the habit of speaking 
freely of his own feelings and purposes, it is 
the more difficult to tell when his deep expe- 
rience of religious truths commenced. 

But his religion, his humility, his benevo- 
lence, and his uniform devotedness to God, 
were the crowning excellencies of his life. 
It is believed that he never absented himself 
from the house of God when he was able to 
hear the gospel preached ; that he never was 
asked to contribute to any religious or chari- 
table object, but he gave freely and cheerfully 
of the avails of his labors and the profit from 
his books; that he took enlarged views of 
gospel doctrines, and desired that all the na- 
tions should be brought to the knowledge of 
the truth. He took a lively interest in the 
affairs of our country ; in the deliverance of 
every captive ; and.in the weal of the world. 

He was a man of great industry, and had 

- the talent of turning his mind to what he 
wished whenever a few moments were allowed 
him. 

He read with deeper attention than most 
men. And with pen or pencil he made com- 
ments upon what he read ; sometimes by way 
of dissent, and at others with warm approba- 
tion. It is instructive to look over the books 
which he perused, interlined carefully, or 
filled the margins. 

His benefactions were numerous and well 
directed. As was said of another, “ He gave 
a portion to seven and also to eight; thus 
transporting his property to heaven, that he 
might go thither to enjoy it.” 

His promptness and punctuality were re- 
markable. While he sustained the office of 
President both of the New Hampshire Bible 
Society, and ofthe Cheshire County Bible 
Society he was never absent from the meet- 
ings, though it cost an effort for an old man 
to go a great distance for the purpose. And 
when he could no longer perform the duty, he 
promptly resigned his office. 

In his last sickness he was calm, composed, 
and hopeful. And as his health and vigor 
began to fail, he felt that he was hasting 
away. He desired that his pastors might be 
found faithful; that his Church might be 
prosperous; that his children and grand- 
children, who were very dear to his heart, 
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might be the followers and disciples of Christ 
and the heirs of heaven. It was affecting to 
the writer to have him ask, after his attempt- 
ing to offer prayer at his bed-side for him, 
and his children, and all his friends, to have 
him ask, did you remember this and that 
grand-son ? and to hear him say such an one, 
speaking the name, is very dear to my heart ? 

Thus has the good man passed away ! 

B. 

Rev. CAREY RUSSELL died at Nor- 
wich, Vt., August 17th, 1864, aged 62 years. 
He was born in Chester, N. H., October 5th, 
1802. His parents being in moderate cir- 
cumstances, his facilities for education were 
very limited. 

At the age of seven years, his mind was 
awakened to serious impressions by reading 
an inscription upon a tombstone. Being but 
a child, though burdened with a sense of sin, 
he gave no one any intimation of his feelings. 
At length light broke in upon his mind. Yet 
he hardly cherished the hope that he was a 
Christian, until about the age of sixteen. At 
that time there was a religious awakening 
at Newport, N. H., where his parents then 
resided. He heard one after another of the 
converts relate their experience, and felt that 
he could say from the heart, “I know the 
same.” He then made his feelings publicly 
known, and united with the Congregational 
Church. 

From this time he had a great desire to 
enter the ministry. So great had been his 
thirst for knowledge that he had earnestly 
improved his limited opportunities for study 
and observation. Thus at nineteen, he was 
fitted for college. But from want of means, 
and because of ‘very poor health, he decided 
to abandon his cherished hope of preaching 
the gospel, and settle down upon a small 
farm in Newport. 

In May, 1827, he married Roxanna How- 
ard, of Hillsboro, N.H. Though relinquish-. 
ing his purpose, he could not change his 
tastes. Moments of leisure were sought and 
improved in the study of theology. His piety 
and talents attracted the notice of the Church. 
He was advised to give up his farm and enter 
the ministry. Aided by donations from the 
Church, and encouraged by her counsels and 
prayers, he began to pursue systematically 
his theological studies in the spring of 1834, 
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under the tuition of his pastor, the Rev. John 
Wood. In 1837 he received a call from the 
Church in Hartford, Vt., commonly known 
as the Dotham Church. This was the earli- 
est organized of the churches in this region. 
It has a history of no little interest. The 
venerable Wheelock, first President of Dart- 
mouth College, acted as its first pastor. It 
was then the College Church, though wor- 
shipping at a distance of three miles, and in 
another State. 

“Mr Russell’s labors here,” says one who 
knew, “were with the most untiring zeal. 
He spared neither time nor strength, loving 
most that work which had long been the 
desire of his heart.” His labors were abun- 
dantly blessed At one time only two or 
three females lived in the parish above ten 
years of age, who were not hopefully pious. 
These years he considered among the happi- 
est of his life. According to the custom of 
olden times, the Church edifice was upon a 
hill. As elsewhere, the centres of population 
descended to the valleys. The Church dis- 
banded in 1844, the members uniting with 
the Church at Norwich, and with the Hart- 
ford Church worshipping at White River 
Village. 

Mr. Russell went to Worcester, Vt. The 
Church of which he became the acting pas- 
tor in Worcester, was doubled in membership 
during his stay of seven years. He preached 
one yearin Wolcott. In the autamn of 1853 
he removed to Bradford, N. H., where he 
labored four years with similar success. 

His last year of regular ministerial labor 
was spent at Littleton, N. H. Though 
weighed down with infirmities of body, the 
records of the Church lead to the conclusion 
that his labors were not in vain in this place. 

Through feebleness of health he felt obliged 
to suspend his work fora while. He pur- 
chased a quiet home in Norwich, Vt., where 
he passed the remainder of his days. In 
_ What manner may be best seen by quoting 
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from the report of that Church to the County 
Conference. It says: “He was a man of 
great earnestness and fidelity. He made 
himself felt in the community by the uniform 
consistency of his life, by the lively interest he 
always manifested in the spiritual welfare of 
the people, and in whatever concerned the 
prosperity of the Church and the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ. We miss him 
from the social meetings, which, as health and 
circumstances permitted, he always attended ; 
and in which he was always ready to stand 
in his lot, and to make most of the opportu- 
nity to enforce upon the minds of his brethren, 
and upon the impenitent, the great principles 
of truth and duty, which were always dwel- 
ling with light and power in his own mind, 
and seemed always struggling for utterance.” 

Quiet failed to restore his health. For two 
years he had been gradually failing from dis- 
ease of the heart and lungs. A sudden attack 
of neuralgic colic terminated his life in twenty- 
five hours, August 17th, 1864. As during 
most of these hours he lay unconscious, we 
have no dying testimony to record. His 
testimony is his life. 

If one single word were to express his 
character, that word should be FIDELITY. 
His application to study was untiring. Even 
after his regular ministry closed, he pursued, 
with system, theological and mathematical 
studies. His diligence in business, his care 
and economy may be judged from the fact, 
that with a family of four children, he saved 
money from a salary of three hundred dollars. 
And it is the testimony of his people that he 
was instant in season and out of season for the 
salvation of souls. 

Others have sparkled with greater bril- 
liancy and won more applause, but it may be 
doubted whether many in the last day, will 
hear a more justly earned, “« Well done, good 
and faithful servant,” than the Rey. CAREY 
RussELL. 
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Books of Interest to Congregationalists. 


LIFE, TIMES, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JAS. 
MANNING, AND THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
BRowN UNIVERSITY. By Reuben Aldridge 
GUILD. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 59 Wash- 
ington St. New York: Sheldon & Co, Cin- 
cinnati, George S. Blanchard. $3.00. 


We never open a book like this without 
-gratitude to the author and publisher. When 
will the reading public so appreciate the rich 
histories of the past as to demand their re- 
production, in form and style, worthy them- 
selves? This is a specimen and a model. 
Has every college such a librarian? May it 
have such a historian! Mark this one of the 
many excellent features of this charming 
book; there are just 460 pages of text, 
“sandwiched ” between 12 pages of contents, 
and 41 pages of index. No one but a libra- 
rian would give the reader such an ample 
synopsis of what was before him, and such 
varied and minute references, so helpful and 
convenient. 

We read these full pages with mingled 
emotions ; joy, that “soul-liberty ” triumphed 
and became the ruling policy of the land; 
sorrow, if not chagrin, that any, much more 
that our own ancestry, those who had sacri- 
ficed so much to secure “ LIBERTY to wor- 
ship God,” should have become the opposers 
of the more advanced friends of that very 
liberty, in a larger and better sense. Per- 
haps it was not best that any one class or 
sect should have every excellency. We 
however commend this ample, able, we trust 
impartial, history, to all who read. 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS (THE). Their Progress and 

Condition under Missionary Labors. By Rufus 

Anderson, D. D., For. Sec. of the A. B.C. F. M. 

With Maps, Illustrations, etc. Gould & Lin- 

ee 59 Washingtsn St. Royal 12mo, cloth. 

“This work is written throughout,” says 
the author, “with reference to a single ob- 
ject— THAT OF SHOWING WHAT GoD HAS 
BEEN PLEASED TO DO ON THE HAWAIIAN 
IsLANDS, THROUGH THE GOSPEL OF HIS 
Son, AND TIE LABORS OF HIS MISSIONARY 
SERVANTS.” His forty years correspondence 
with the missionaries, and then four months 
sojourn upon the Islands, “ all the while in 
the most confidential intercourse with those 
best acquainted with their religious condi- 
tion,” gave him every facility for making 


this book one of thrilling interest, and of 

great commercial and religious value. The 

transition of a nation from barbarism to civ- 
ilization and Christianity, covering a period 
of more than the life of one generation, would 

evolve many an incident, and test many a 

principle of great importance. 

This book shows what Christianity can do 
in redeeming and elevating a most degraded 
race. These islands, from their geographical 
position, have an important relation to com- 
merce. Both the merchant and the Christian 
have an interest in their condition and pros- 
pects. Dr. Anderson most graphically de- 
scribes both. The book is admirably printed 
and bound; is illustrated with a fine steel 
engraving of Kamehameha IIL, the present 
king, with maps of the islands, and various 
wood cuts. On the whole, it is a book of 
rare excellence every way, and should find 
an extensive sale. 

MODERN PHILOLOGY: Its Discoveries, History, 
and Influence. By Benjamin W. Dwight, ‘au- 
thor of “The Higher Christian Education.” 
Second Series. New York: Charles Scribner. 


1864. 8vo, pp. 554. For sale by Messrs. Gould 
& Lincoln. 


Five years ago the world of scholars was 
put under great obligation to Mr. Dwight, 
by his issue of the first part of this work, 
under the title of “ Modern Philology — its 
Discoveries, History, and Influence,” in an 
octavo volume of some 350 pages; being 
the expansion of certain articles which had 
attracted favorable attention in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra and the New Englander. The special 
object of that volume was to present the his- 
torical, ethnographic, and bibliographical as- 
pects of Comparative Philology, briefly in 
their elements. 

His second volume —the germs of which 
have also been given to the public in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra — develops, first, Compara- 
tive Phonology, and, second, Comparative 
English Etymology; the latter under the 
triple head of: (1.) The Value of Etymology 
and the Power of Words; (2.) Leading 
Principles in the Study of Words; (3.) 
Specific Facts pertaining to English Etymol- 
ogy. This is followed by one hundred and 
thirty-three pages devoted to a synopsis of 
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illustrative examples, including four hun- 
dred and eighty-one instances of words and 
families of words traced to their true origin. 
Greek, Latin, and English Etymological 
Indexes, complete the usefulness of the 
volume as a book of reference. 

A topic in itself abstruse is here presented 
in a style so charming, and with a method 
so judicious, that it seems to us that any 
moderately classical scholar —if such a term 
be allowable —and the more especially one 
of linguistic and philosophic tastes — will 
be led along through the book not with an 
ever-growing fascination merely, but with the 
deeper feeling of the great value of such stu- 
dies and the high usefulness of their conclu- 
sions. And by a careful perusal of these two 
volumes, the young scholar will find himself 
placed in sympathy and communion with 
those advanced linguists who, in our day, by 
their Indo-European researches, are upset- 
ting the old dictionaries and making even 
Worcester, and all but the last grand edition 
of Webster, effete and misleading, so far as 
the department of etymology is concerned. 
RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY; or, Proofs of God’s 

Plan in the Atmosphere andits Elements. Ten 

Lectures delivered at the Brooklyn Institute, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., on the Graham foundation, by 

Josiah P. Cooke, Jr., Erving Professor of Chem- 

istry and Mineralogy in Harvard University. 


New York: C. Scribner. 1864. For sale by 
Messrs. Gould & Lincoln. 8vo., pp. 348. 


The title well hints the scope of the argu- 
ment here presented; a most interesting and 
valuable one, which is wrought out in a 
style of great clearness, modesty, force, and 
fervor. The volume will take its place se- 
curely with our few good treatises on Natural 
Theology ; while as a contribution from Har- 
vard College to the truth, it has a curious 
interest. We may add the expression of our 
sense of gratitude to the trustees of these 
Graham Lectures, for the service they are 
rendering the Church and the cause of Chris- 
tian Science by such volumes as this and its 
two predecessors from the polished and evan- 
gelical minds of Drs. Huntington and Storrs. 
EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON THE HEIDELBERG 

CATECHISM. By Geo. W. Bethune, D.D. In 

two volumes. New York: Sheldon & Co, 1864. 

For sale by Messrs. Gould & Lincoln. 16mo. 

pp. 491, 535. 

These have a value not merely as a careful 
exposition of the doctrinal formule of an 
important branch of the Protestant Church ; 
but as being the last legacy of a most prac- 
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ticed and a truly pious pen to the literature 
of the Church. Much as we disliked the 
ultra conservatism of Dr. Bethune, and little 
as we sympathized with some of his habits, 
his intellectual vigor, his admirable literary 
culture, and his warm and glowing heart, 
always won upon our regard. It is a pity 
that this series of discourses was never com- 
pleted ; but the work was left undone. A 
bibliography of works on this catechism adds 
value to the second volume. We dissent —. 
we ought to say, in passing —from some of 
the language of the second volume as to the 
use of wine at the communion table, etc., and 
could wish it had been modified. 


The American Tract Society, 28 Cornhill, 
Boston, have issued the following, viz : 
THE LIFE OF Mrs. SHERWOOD. Written by 
herself. With Extracts from Mr. Sherwood’s 
Journal, during his Imprisonment in France 


and Residence in India. Abridged from the 
London edition. pp. 441. 


This book, embellished with a life-like 
engraving of the authoress, written in an 
agreeable style, embracing mapy striking in- 
cidents, and a great variety of experiences in 
a long and active life, spent in so many and 
so widely separated places, is one of deep 
interest and of real worth. 


PROGRESS; or, The Sequel to Jerry and His 
Friends. By Alice A. Dodge. pp. 346. 


THE MIssING BOAT. pp. 96. 
Our Birps. By Mrs. Fanny I. Burge Smith. 


The birds are well engraved, the descrip- 
tions are well given. 
THE PATHS OF THE LORD. By Rev. Wm. Reid, 
Edinburgh, author of ‘“‘ The Blood of Jesus,” 
etc.” pp. 160. Contents— The Path of Peace, 


of Purity, of Strength, of Comfort, of Service, 
of Light, of Life, of Glory. 


How io BE A HERO. By E.L.E. pp. 109. 


STORIES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. Second Se- 


ries. 


CHRISTIAN HoME LiFe. A book of Examples 

and Principles. pp. 228. 

The “examples” are well chosen and set 
forth; the “principles” are biblical, and 
hence valuable. The book is admirably 
printed and bound, and deserves a wide cir- 
culation. 


THE FREEDMAN’S LIBRARY. No. 1. 


JOHN FREEMAN AND HIs FAMILY. 
H. E. Brown. pp. 93. 


A good beginning of an important series. 


By Mrs. 
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A SOLDIER OF THE CUMBERLAND: Memoir of 
Mead Holmes, Jr., Sergeant of Co. K, 21st Reg. 
Wisconsin Vols. By his Father. With an In- 
troduction by John 8. Hart, LL.D. pp. 210. 


Few ministers have made a nobler offering 
or sacrifice for their country than this afflicted 
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father, who gives us this interesting book. 
This war is brightening many a jewel for the 
Saviour’s crown. It is proper that it be so 
fitly set in this little terrestial casket. 
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Ir will not surprise our readers to be 
informed that our liabilities as publishers are 
nearly one hundred per cent greater than 
they were two years ago for the self same 
things. For example; our paper then, — 
and it was a somewhat better article, — was 
thirteen cents a pound; now it is THIRTY- 
FIVE cents a pound ; binding was then fifteen 
cents a volume, now it is thirty-seven cents a 
volume, by the hundred ; while printing and 
press-work have advanced just fifty per cent. 
The government tax on our present issue will 
be from one hundred and forty to one hundred 
and sixty dollars a year; besides ten dollars 
for a license to “ work for nothing and find 
ourselves” in furnishing this Quarterly to 
those who take it; against no tax, and no 
license hitherto. 

It will, of course, be obvious that we can- 
not meet these high rates, and government 
taxes, without increasing our subscription 
price. This we have been very reluctant to 
do. It has been our ambition to furnish the 
cheapest periodical in the land, considering 
its intrinsic value; and indeed that is still 
our purpose. If a dollar were a DOLLAR 
now as of old, we should still struggle on. 
But we never undertook to furnish four hun- 
dred pages of such matter as the Quarterly 
contains, for forty-three, or fifty cents. Nor 
do our readers expect it of us. 

We have not, however, felt that Providence 
was calling us by these difficulties surround- 
ing us to suspend our issue; nor do we think 
our subscribers desire such a result. Our 
six volumes already published invite progress. 
The interests of the denomination we serve 
demand it. Our own inclinations prompt us 
in the same direction Nor could we much 
diminish the size of the Quarterly, without 
seriously damaging its healthy appearance 
and circumscribing its usefulness. Were we 
to double its present very low price, we 
should but come up to the new state of things 
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in their exactions of us. But it is seriously 
apprehended _ that two dollars a year instead 
of one, would seem so formidable an advance, 
that too many, of the now too few who take 
it, would cease to be its subscribers. Not 
being able or willing to part with onx of these, 
we have determined to divide the extra cost 
between them and ourselves, and make the 
price ONE DOLLAR and FIFTY cents for the 
coming year, always and strictly in advance. 
We have already sacrificed much, quite too 
much, by sending the first and even the sec- 
ond numbers to those who have neither 
returned them, nor notified us of their wish 
to discontinue. Paper is too dear, and the 
statistical number is too valuable, for gratui- 
tous distribution. The hundreds would pay 
promptly when the bill comes with the first 
number; the tens would not, and these are 
they who compel the change. 

Let us be understood. Our prices are: — 
Subscription for 1865, for the year,..........$1.50 


For January, or statistical number,......... 75 
For any other number Of 1865,.........se008 030 
Yor back numbers, except January and July, 
1859, and October, 1863,.......+.-000+ ieuseorva 
For exchanging bound forunbound volumes, .50 
Six back volumes, bound,........eseeeeeee++ 9.00 
a ne unbound, .....+eeeereee++ 6,00 


The first volume alone, and the three num- 
bers above named, are not for sale except in 
sets. 

We must still add, that the above prices 
will not sustain the Quarterly with a reduced 
subscription list. Should any person feel 
compelled to withhold his direct aid during 
the coming year, will he not endeavor to 
secure another subscriber in his place? Nay, 
will not some friend in every parish see to it 
that this only denominational Journal has a 
place in all those families where it will be 
of especial value. Will not every subscriber 
obtain for us, at least, one more ? 

We must repeat that the terms, $1,50 IN 
ADVANCE, are the only possible. Do not 
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expect your January number until we receive 
the little amount above named. And the 
earlier it is forwarded the better for us. 





A Frew have already sent in $1,00 as their 
subscription for 1865. We are sure they will 
see the propriety, as they will feel the just- 
ness, of forwarding the remaining fifty cents. 





Axsout one hundred Home Missionaries 
have received the Quarterly as gifts from our 
subscribers. These self denying men will 
keenly feel the loss, if they must be denied 
this only periodical that smiles upon their 
households. It will be but a little for many 
to give. It will be much for any of them to 
lose. Their salaries have not increased 
with increasing expenses. Let these be 
remembered. 





Ovr subscribers in Canada can now send 
‘one dollar of their own money, which, at pres- 
ent rates, will give us our “ one-fifty” and 
the postage, twelve eents. They must not 
ask us to do less. And this will not long 
meet the cost, if gold and exchange continue 
to decline. 





WE are requested to say, in this connec- 
tion, that any pastor or stated supply, who 
will pledge and take a collection for the 
church building funds of the American Con- 
gregational Union and forward the same dur- 
ing the year 1865, without expense* to the 
treasury of the Union, will receive the 
Quarterly for the year from that treasury, 
without expense to him except for postage ; 
PROVIDED the Corresponding Secretary re- 
ceives notice to that effect on or before March 
Ist, 1865. 





Witt not the scribes, or publishing com- 
mittees of all State organizations send THREE 
copies of their Minutes, as soon as possible, 
to Rev. A. H. Quint, New Bedford, Mass., 
so that the statistics may be seasonably 
compiled for our next January number ? 





WE are grateful to our Western brethren 
for their almost uniformly warm appreciation 
of this Quarterly. And we thankfully here 
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insert the following resolution, unanimously 
passed by the Southern Association of Illi- 
nois, in their session at Beardstown, in April 
last, kindly forwarded by W. Currier, Esq , 
of St. Louis. 


“ Resolved, That this Association recom- 
mends to the pastors, officers, and members of 
the churches in our limits the Congregational 
Quarterly, a periodical published in Boston 
under the sanction of the American Congre- 
gational Association, and the American Con- 
gregational Union, believing that its general * 
circulation among our people would tend to 
promote harmony of views and unity of 
action, and to quicken our mutual sympa- 
thies by a better knowledge of sister churches 
in all parts of the land.” 





Ovr readers will miss the usually well 
filled page among our advertisements, of 
Messrs. Gould & Lincoln. Let it not be 
inferred that they have ceased to make, and 
to offer for sale the best of books, and at fair 
prices. That model work of Mr. Guild — 
“ Manning and Brown University ” — noticed 
on a preceding page, cannot fail of a place 
in every graduate’s library ; and few books of 
its kind will better repay a careful reading 
by any lover of history. 

“ Hawaiian Islands,” by Dr. Anderson, 
also noticed above, is such a book as can be 
produced scarcely once inan age. Both the 
subject and the singular ability with which 
it is treated, make it a work of unusual inter- 
est and value.— “ Christianity the Religion 
of Nature,” by A. P. Peabody, D. D., LL. D. 
Royall2mo. $1.50;—“ Lectures on Moral 
Science,” by Mark Hopkins, D. D. Royal 
12mo. $1.50;—‘ Christian Memorials of 
the War,” by Prof. H. B. Hackett, D. D. 
12mo. $1.50;—“ Ruth; a Song in the Des- 
ert.” 16mo. 60 cents ; — “* Memoir of the La- 
bors, ete., of Dr. Chalmers,” by Rev. Francis 
Wayland, D.D. 16mo $1.00;—are among 
their recent and valuable works. We notice 
they have just published a large folio pamph- 
let of eight pages, givipg the titles, short 
notices, and the prices, of their publications, 
which they will gladly send to any one’s 
address, when desired to do so—and all 
books are sent, postage paid, to any part of 
the country on receipt of the price. 





WE regret that this number will be late in 
reaching our readers. Various unlooked 
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for circumstances have made this result un- 
avoidable. It is our purpose always to be 
prompt. 


WE are conscious that we have not, in the 
volume now closing, come up to our ideal for 
the year. With one editor absent with the 
army, or so engaged since his return as to be 
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unable to perform his share of labor, and 
with the other two overburdened with other 
duties, it has been difficult for us to make 
the Quarterly what we feel that it ought to 
be. We hope better things for the future ; 
and if we are not mistaken, our arrangements 
are so made as to assure the verdict from our 
subscribers that our next volume is the best 
of the series so far. 
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Churches Formed. 


June, 23, 1864. In CINCINNATI, Ohio. Ch. of 
Epiphany. 

In NEW RICHMOND, Wis. 15 mem- 
bers. 

July 17, In BROOKLYN,N.Y. Bast Church, 
28 members. 

In LANISBURGH, Mich. 
bers. 

In FULTON, Mich. : 

In CLEVELAND, Ohio. 19 members. 
(Colored.) 


“30, 


Aug. 7, 16 mem- 
Aug. 7, 
Sept. 11, 


Ministers Ordained, or Installed. 


May 4, 1864. Rev. WM. M. BIRCHARD, over 
the Ch. in Voluntown and earng, Ct. 
Sermon by Rey. Sam’! G, Willard, of Willi- 
mantic. Installing Mig by Rev. Bennet 
¥. Northrop, of Griswold. 


June 6. Rev. J. M. VAN WAGNER, over the 
Ch. in Kewanee, Ill. Sefmon by Prof. 
Henry E. Peck, of Oberlin, Ohio. Install- 
ing Prayer by Rev. Sam’l G. Wright, of 


over, 
“ 8 Rev. SAM’L J. AUSTIN, over the Ch. 
in Oxford, Ms. 
“ 8 Rev. J. C. PAINE, over the Ch, in 


Sandwich, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Andrew 
L. Stone, D. D., of Boston. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. D. Brigham, of Waquoit. 


“ 8, Mr. FREDERICK A. PARMENTER, 
over the ist Ch. of Elizabeth, N, J. Ser- 
mon by Rev. John M. Holmes, of Jersey 

. City. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Absalom 
Peters, D. D., of N. Y. 


“« 9. Mr. T. T. MERRY, to the Gospel Min- 
istry, in Naples, Me. Sermon by Rev. 
Josiah T, Hawes, of Brighton. 


“ 9. Rev. H. T. STAATS, over the Ch. in 
Orange, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Wm. T. Eustis, 
Jr., of New Haven. Installing Prayer by 
Rey. J. 8. C. Abbott, of New Haven, 


“ 9. Mr. JOHN OTIS BARROWS, over the 
Ch. in North Hampton, N. H. Sermon by 
Rev. Geo. M. Adams, of Portsmouth. Or- 
daining Prayer by Rev. E. D. Eldredge, of 
Kensington. 

“ 10. Mr. EDWIN S. WILLIAMS, to the 
Gospel Ministry, in Northfield, Minn. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Philo Canfield, of Faribault. 

gen Prayer by Rev. Richard Hall, of 

- Paul, 





June 15. Rev. HENRY B. SMITH, over the 
Ch. in Burlington, Ct. Sermon by Rev. J. 
L. Jenkins, of Hartford. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. R. T. Searle, of Harrington. 


“ 16. Mr. GEO. L. ROBERTS, over the Ch. 
in Hillsboro’, Ill. Sermon by Rey. Truman 
M. Post, D. D., of St. Louis, Mo. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. E. B, Tuthill. 


“ 22. Mr. ANDREW J. FOSDICK, over the 
Ch. in New Alstead, N.H. Sermon by Rev. 
Plin B. Day, of Hollis. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. Amos Foster, of Acworth. 


“ 22, Rev. DANIEL WIGHT, over the 2d 
Ch. in Ashburnham, Ms. Sermen by Rev. 
Seth Sweetser, D. D., of Worcester. In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. Benj. F. Clarke, of 
Winchendon. 


“ 22, Mr. JOHN D. JONES, as Chaplain in 
the Army, in Brooklyn, N. Y. Sermon by 
Rev. J. P. Thompson, D. D., of New York. 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev, Wm. I. Buding- 
ton, D. D., of B. 


“ 23. Mr. L.S.GRIGGS, to the Gospel Min- 
istry, in Spring Valley, Minn. Sermon by 
Rev. David Burt, of Winona. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Chas. Shedd, of Wasioja. 


“« 23. Rev. B. H. MALTBY, over the Ch. of 
Epipheny, Cincinnati, Ohio. Sermon by 
Rev. C. B. Boynton, D. D., of the Vine St. 
Ch. Installing Prayer by Rev. Wm. L. 
Ropes, of Cambridge, Ms. 


“ 28. Rev. D. M. BEAN, over the Ch. in 
South Malden, Ms. Sermon by Rev. E, N. 
Kirk, D. D., of Boston. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. D. T. Packard, of Somerville. 


“ 28, Rev. WM. O. BALDWIN, over the 
Ch. in St. Johnsbury, Vt. Sermon by Rev. 
E. C. Cummings, of the 2d Ch. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. M. B. Bradford, of Barnet. 


« 29. Rev. SAMUEL W. BROWN, over the 
Ch. in Groton, Ct. Sermon by Rev. John 
P. Gulliver, of Norwich. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. Joseph Ayer, of East Lyme, 


“ Rev. QUINCY BLAKELY, over the Ch. in 
Campton, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Geo. B. 
Tolman, of Sheldon. 


“ 30. Rev. E. D,. ELDREDGE, over the Ch. 
in Kensington, N. H. Sermon by Rev. 
Sam’l J. hoi | D. D., of Newburyport, 
Ms. Installing Prayer by Rey, Franklin 
Tuxbury, of Exeter, 
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6. Rev. SWIFT BYINGTON, over the Ch. 
in Stoneham, Ms. Sermon by Rev. R. T. 
Robi ,of Wi ter. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. G. W. Blagden, D. D., of Boston. 


6. Mr. OLIVER S. DEAN, over the Ch. 
in Roxbury, Ct. Sermon by Rev. D. Mur- 
dock, of New Milford. 


10. Rev. ISRAEL E. DWINELL, over 
the ist Ch. in Sacramento, Cal. Sermon 
by Rev. J. A. Benton. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. S. H. Willey. 


11. Mr. F. B. NORTON, over the Ch. in 
Kenosha, Wis. Sermon by Prof. F. W. 
Fiske, of Chicago, Ill. 


11. Rev. F. BASCOM, over the Ch. in 
Princeton, Ill, Sermon by Prof. F. W. 
Fiske, of Chicago, Ill. 


14. Rev. SAMW’L G. WRIGHT, over the 
Ch. in Dover, Ill. Sermon by Prof. F. W. 
Fiske, of Chicago, li. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. A. Lyman. 


21. Rev. A. H. QUINT, over the North 
Ch. in New Bedford, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
A. L. Stone, D. D., of Boston, Ms. Install- 
ing Prayer by Rey. I. W. Putnam, D. D., 
of Middleboro’, P 


21. Mr. E. P. DADA, over the Ch. in Peca- 
tonica, Ill. Sermon by Rev. J. E. Roy, of 
Chicago, Ordaining Prayer by Rev. J. 
Hodges. 


27. Mr. HENRY L. CHASE, over the Ch. 
in North Carver, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
Chas. 8S. Porter, of West Cambridge. Or- 
daining Prayer by Rev. Israel W. Putnam, 
D. D., of Middleboro’. 


27. Mr. DANIEL A. MILES, as Chaplain 
in the Army, in Worcester, Ms. Address 
by Rev. A. H. Coolidge. ez Prayer 
by Rev. Seth Sweetser, D. D., of W. 


9. Mr. MINOT J. SAVAGE, to the Gospel 
Ministry, at Norridgewock, Me. Sermon 
by Rev. Temple Cutter, of Skowhegan. 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Daniel Sewall, of 
St. Albans. 


16. Rev. EDWIN 8S. BEARD, over the 2d 
Ch. in Warren, Me. Sermon by Prof. Geo. 
Shepard, of Bangor. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. F. V. Norcross, of Union. 


25. Rev. ARCHIBALD GEIKEE, over 
the Ch. in East Granville, Ms. Sermon b 
Rev. W. H. Gilbert, of Granby, Ct. Install- 
ing Prayer by Rev. George Bowler, of 
Westfield. 


26. Mr. WALTER HARRIS GILES, as 
Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., in Rock- 
ort, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Edwin E. 
liss, of ener Turkey. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. Luther H. Angier, of 
Rockport. 


31. Rev. T. D. P. STONE, over the 3d Ch 
in Marblehead, Ms. Sermon by Rev. J. T. 
Tucker, of Holliston. Installing Prayer by 
Rey. Sam’l M. Worcester, D. D., of Salem. 


31. Mr. FRANCIS J. FAIRBANKS, over 
the Ch. in Westminster, Vt. Sermon by 
Rev. Dr. James, of Albany, N.Y. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rey. Geo. P. Tyler, D. D., of 
Brattleboro’. 


8. Mr. EBENEZER DAWES, to the Gos- 
Ministry, in Dighton, Ms. Sermon by 

ev. Erastus Maltby, of Taunton. . Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. J. A. Roberts. 
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Sept. 14. Rev. EDWARD W. GILMAN, over 


the 2d Ch. in Stonington, Ct. Sermon by 
Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D. D., of New 
York. yyy been by Rev. Hiram P. 
Arms, D. D., of Norwich. 


14. Rev. W. W. ADAMS, over the 1st Ch. 
in Fall River, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Leon- 
ard Swain, D. D., of Providence, R. I. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Mortimer Blake, 
of Taunton. 


14. Rev. SAMW’L R. DIMOCK, over the 
Plymouth Ch. in eae N. Y. Sermon 
by Rev. John C. Holbrook, D. D., of Homer, 
oe Prayer by Rey. L. Smith Hobart, 
of S. 


21. Rev. FRANCIS B. PERKINS, over 
the Mather Ch. in Jamaica Plain, Ms. Ser- 
mon by Rey. A. C. Thompson, D. D., of 
Roxbury. Installing Prayer by Rev. J. H. 
Means, of Dorchester. 


21. Rev. JAS. W. HUBBELL, over the 
Ch. in Milford, Ct. Sermon by Rev. H. L. 
Hubbell, (his brother,) of Amherst, Ms. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. E. L. Cleveland, 
D. D., of New Haven. 


21. Rev. JOHN H. WOODWARD, over 
the Ch. in Irasburgh, Vt. Sermon by Rev. 
Pliny H. White, of Pompe’ Installing 
Prayer by Rev. A. B. Gray, of C. 


21. Rev. JOHN H. WINDSOR, over the 
Ch. in Saco, Me. Sermon by Prof. George 
Shepard, D. D., of Bangor. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. John W. Windsor, (his 
tather,) of Iowa, 


Pustors Dismissed. 


June 14, 1864. Rev. FRANCIS B. PERKINS, 


from the Ch. in Montague, Ms. 


21. Rev. JAMES M. BELL, from the Ch. 
in Ashby, Ms. 


— —_ Rev. CHAS. W. CAMP, from the Ch. in 


Sheboygan, Wis. 


June 29. Rev. J. LEWIS DIMAN, from the 


July 6. 


“ 


“ 


“ 


Harvard Ch. in Brookline, Ms. 


Rev. SAM’L HUNT, from the Ch. in 
Franklin, Ms. 

6. Rev. WALCOTT CALKINS, from 1st 
Ch. in Hartford, Ct. 


7. Rev. JOSEPH KYTE, from the Ch. in 
Mechanic Falls, Ms. 


21. Rev. EBER CARPENTER, from the 
Ch. in Southbridge, Ms. 


27. Rev. RICHARD B. THURSTON, from 
the Ch. in Waltham, Ms. 


Aug. 1. Rev. GEO. B. SPALDING, from the 


“ 


“ 


Ch. in Vergennes, Vt. 


1. Rev. EDWARD C. MILES, from the 
Ch. in Stratham, N. H. 


5. Rev. GEO. W. BARROWS, from the 
Ch. in Salisbury, Vt. 


Sept. 7. Rev. JOHN 8S. BATCHELDER, from 


the ist Ch. in Jaffrey, N. H. 


13. Rev. WALES LEWIS, from the Ch. 
in Lyman, Me. 


— — Rev. CHAS. W. CLAPP, from the Ch. in 


“c 


Rockville, Ct. 


29. Rev. JOHN HARTWELL, from the 
Ch, in Leverett, Ms. 
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Ministers Warried. 


1864. In So. Coventry, Ct., Rev. JOHN 
Y Ors BARROWS, of North’ Hampton, N. 
, to Miss CLARA S., daughter of Dea. 

F, ‘Freeman, of 8. C. 


June 8 In W: ens Kansas, Rey. LEWIS 
BODWE — of the A. H. M. Society, 
to Miss SAKA M. COOPER. 


“ 14. In Columbus, Wis., Rev. C. T. MEL- 
ue to Miss SARAH A. VAN DERBERG, 


bd * In Lincoln, Ms., Rev. H. J. RICH- 
RDSON, to Mrs. HARRIET C. FRENCH, 


of St. Paul, Minn, 





Ministers Deceased. 


May 18. 1864. In Medina, 0., Rev. WILLIAM 
DEMPSEY, aged 45 years, 
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June 10. In Grassho = Falls, Kansas, Rev. 
ASAHEL M. HOOKER, aged 34 years. 


“ 14, In Gorham, N. H., Rev. EDWARD 
BURT, aged 60 years, 8 months. 


Aug. 10. In Haverhill, Ms., Rev. BENJAMIN 
F. HOSFORD, aged 46 years. 


‘© 17. In Norwich, Vt., Rev. CARY RUS- 
SELL, aged 61 years, 9 months. 


— —_ On board a transport on the Potomac, 
Rev. ABNER F. JONES, acting pastor of 
the Ch. in New Albany, Ohio. 


Aug. 19. Near Beloit, Wis., Rev. D. 8. DICK- 
INSON, aged 50 years and 10 months. 


‘19. In Chesapeake General Hospital, ‘ or- 
tress Monroe, Va., Rey. THOMAS L. 
AMBROSE, Chaplain of 1th N. H. Regt. 


“ =©27. In Langdon, N. H., Rev. ANDREW 
JAQUITH, aged 48 years. 


Sept. i. In Alton, Minn., Rev. SIMON PUT- 
AM, Chaplain of the 3d Regt. Minn. Vols., 
pee 42 years, 
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RECEIPTS FOR MAY, JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST, 1864, 


Vermont — Col. Cong. Ch. and Soc., Poult- 








ney, $12 35 

Col. Cong. Ch. and Soc., Pittsford, 17 2% 
$29 6 
Massachusetts —Col. Cong. Ch. and Soc., 

So. Abington 6 10 
Col. ~ Orthodox Ch. and Soc., Somer- we 
vil r4 
Col. No. ‘Cong. Ch. and Soc., ementen, 68 00 

Wilbraham, 12 15 
“ John Eliot, ¢ me “ So. Natick, 10 00 
“ Cong. sa Shrewsbury, 

(in part,) 1 00 
Col. Phillips Ch. and Soc., South Boston, 58 33 
A Lady from Uxbridge, 2 00 
Rev. Joseph Emerson, Andover, 25 00 
E. A. Goodnow, Esq., Worcester, 10 00 
Rev. J. M. Bacon, Essex, 10 00 

$249 58 

Se —Col. Cong. Ch. and Soc., 
$7 50 
Col. od ‘ch. and Soc., Greenwich, 48 00 
West Hartford, 32 13 
LS led es West Meriden, 70 22 
Oy Pea ‘s Norwich, (add’n’l) 10 00 
nile es pid Guilford, (add’n’l) 12 00 
aie Sms oe New London, 183 24 
“ 2d “ “ “ 80 45 
~~ an = Waterbury, 100 50 
He) Se. 2 S So. Mansfield, 28 00 
a * Rockville, 229 00 
és 2 iy Chaplin, 8 00 
Rev. Joseph Ayer, East Lyme, 5 00 
A Friend, New Haven, 10 00 
Robert Coit, Esq., New London, 50 00 
Estate of Emery Pease, Somers, 126 33 
$1000 37 


New York—Col. Clinton avenue, Cong. 

Ch. and Soc., Brooklyn, 424 22 
Col. Ch. of Pilgrims — Joseph Rare Esq., Ky 00 
* Cong. Ch. and Soc., Henrietta 5 00 


Col. Cong. Ch. and Soc., Mannsville, 775 
$696 97 

New ah ia ist Cong. Ch. and Soc., 
Newa $146 05 


Ohio — Col. Cong. Ch. and Soc., Wakeman, ™* 00 
Col. Cong. Ch. and Soc., Columbus, 15 





$66 15 
Illinois — Col. Cone, Ch. and Soc. preven, 7” 2 
Col. Cong. Ch. and Soc., Newark, 
“ “ “ “ Bar 2 = 
. ist Rockford, 25 35 
6 Cong. - shi Galva, 5 25 
Se bs ee St. Charles, 10 00 
- Pris a 23 Galesburg, 12 70 
sh a ve Farmington, 15 00 
Mr. a en Shipman, Beverly, $50 00— 
Exchange, 25 49 75 
$173 70 
Mi a — ee Cong. Ch. and Soc., Can- 
andaigu $4 00 
Col. Cong, Ch. and Soc., Alle; 8 50 
‘¢ Plymouth Ch, and Soc., A ia, 11 62 
Friend, Cooper, 100 
$25 12 
Wisconsin — Col. Cong. Ch. and Soc., 
Evansville, $5 35 
Iowa — Col. Cong. Ch. and Soc., Newton, $5 00 
Kansas — Col. Plymouth Ch. and Soc., 
Lawrence, $18 85 
Charles 8. Blake, Esq., Atchison, 3 00 
: $21 “ 
Year Books, $5 
Interest on Deposits with U.S. Trust Co., 53 a 
$59 14 
Total receipts from May 1, to August 
31, inclusive, $2,478 88 


The receipts, above acknowledged, are threateningly small; only a little more than one 
half as much as was received last year during the corresponding months. And yet our pay- 
ments for the same period have been full twice as large as in the same four months last year, 
And besides this, the calls for aid have never been, in any four months of our Church-building 
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work, so many, so pressing, and for such large amounts. For such “large amounts,” because 
of the great rise in the cost of labor, and of all building materials, and of the fact that the 
working forces of these little churches have been so much reduced by the demands of the war. 
One pastor asking for five hundred dollars says, “we ask for that sum because we cannot 
build with a less amount. We have sent already EIGHTEEN of our members to fight our 
country’s battles, and they cannot help us; and besides, we, who remain, have to help their 
families.” Others have sent one half their male members, others two thirds, and in one 
instance every male member but one. And this absence of the working force of these little 
churches greatly diminishes their little incomes, and endangers the loss of their missionary, 
and thus makes the necessity of building so much the greater. In fact the most of the appli- 
cants now urging their claims say, “we must now build, or our churches must die. We 
cannot gather and hold a congregation without fitting places in which to gather and hold 
them.” i 

It is true also that.our churches were never multiplying so rapidly as now, and that, too, at 
points of great importance, which, not to occupy, is disloyalty to Christ. It is not a question 
of “denominationalism,” but one of allegiance to the great Head of the Church. He bids us 
“go up and possess the land.” ‘Occupy till I come.” “Go ye into all the world.” Surely 
these waste places, now in the process of “ possession,” of ‘“ occupancy ” are in the “ world,” 
and have none the /ess claims upon Congregational Churches because the “ possessors,” or 
“occupants ” are Congregationalists, and because, as such, they can get help from no others. 
Nay, brethren, there is a wrong in this matter that ought not longer to exist. These feeble 
churches cannot live without houses of worship. They cannot build without help. They 
cannot look for help except to those with whom they are affiliated in Church fellowship. 
Will you not send a contribution, as below, this year, or between this and May Ist, 1865? It 
is a great work, a much needed work, “ why should it cease?” 

Since our last report in the Quarterly, we have paid bills as follows, viz.: to the Congrega- 
tional Churches of Nevada City, Cal., $500.00; of Manchester, Iowa, $300.00; of Penata- 
quit, N. Y., $500.00; of Sterling, Ill. (the gift of Joseph Ripley, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y.,) 
$250.00 ; of Hancock, Mich., $500.00; of Bradford, Iowa, $300.00; of Poplar Grove, III, 
$100.00 ; of Vernon, Mich., $300.00 = $3,050.00. All who would have this blessed work go 
on, please send your contributions to 

ISAAC P. LANGWORTHRY, 
Chelsea, Mass. 
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THE question is often asked, “ How about that Congregational Home?” ‘ How about 
that one hundred thousand dollar fund?” Iam obliged to answer that the one is not yet 
built, the other not yet begun, much less complete. The directors have not yet found the 
man to send into the field, though earnestly desirous of doing so; and our friends have not 
volunteered their gifts to begin the work of accumulation. There are some who feel the 
importance of the object, and wish to aid it, who can Now do us great good by sending their 
contributions at once, as the beginning of the fund proposed, every dollar of which shall be 
sacredly kept for this sole purpose, diverted to nothing else. Only let us have your thousands, 
your hundreds, your fifties, your twenties, your tens, your fives, your any amounts, and they 
shall be safely invested and kept until a sum large enough sball be gathered to make this 
association a power for good. We are now more than ready, we are anxious to receive, and 
thus to be able to acknowledge “ Quarterly,” many gifts from our many well-wishers for this 
good and great object, much too long neglected by the descendants of the Pilgrims. 

A few books, and many pamphlets, have reached our shelves during the last three months. 
We have received some of great value. Iam very desirous of completing the “ Unitarian 
Controversy ;” aiso, the Taylor, Tyler, and Woods Controversy ; all that was ever published 
in pamphlet form. We already have enough of these sharp and earnest discussions to make 
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me very desirous of collecting all that has ever been printed. Some of our readers may be 
able to inform me, How MuCH IS ALL. This would be a decided help. 

Ihave compieted a number of serials from the gifts already received, and have a great 
number yet incomplete. I fear exceedingly that the “grinders” are getting the lion’s share 
of much that would be of great value here. I still lack of that great national periodical, 

The North American Review, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 18, 15, 20, 21, 22, 25, 121, 122, 136, 137, 
139, 141, 142, 143, 145, 193, 197. 

Of the American Journal of Science, (Silliman’s), any numbers would be very helpful 
except Vol. 1, 1818; and 1839, ’40, 41 and 742. 

Of the African Repository, I still very much want Nos. 2, 3,5, 6, 9, and 10 of Volume 1; 
No. 12 of Volume 2; Nos. 7, 9, 11, and 12 of Volume 10; Nos. 8 and 12, of Volume 11; 
Nos. 10 and 12 of Volume 13; Nos. 5 and 10 of Volume 14; April 15, November 15, and 
December 1 and 15 of Volume 15; April 15, May 1 and 15, June 1 and 15, July 1, August 
1, September 1, October 1 and 15, November 1, and December 1, of Volume 16; January 
15, February 15, April 15, May 1, September 1, and October 1, of Volume 17; June No. of 
Volume 32; January No. of Volume 39, and any Nos. of Volume 40. . 

Of Blackwood’s Magazine, I especially want Volume 3, 1817, and almost any Nos. from 
1819 to 1835, and from 1838 to 1843 inclusive, also of 1863 and ’64. 

Of the Congregational Record, (Kansas) I want April and October Nos. for 1859 ; January 
and April for 1860, all of 1861 except No. 3; June, July, and August, for 1862. 

Of the Church Review, (New Haven, Ct.,) I want any numbers except January, 1849 ; 
April, July, and October, for 1850; January for 1851; April, July, and October, for 1852; 
October and January, for 1856; April and July for 1857. 

Of the Christian Review, (Baptist) I very much want Nos. 89, 90, 91, 93, 94, 95, 97, 98, 
99, 100, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 113, 114. 

Of the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, I still very, very much want Volumes 6 and 7 
of the second series for the years 1813 and ’14. 

Of the Danville Review, I want Volumes 1 (1861) and Volumes 3 and 4 )1863 and ’64. 

Of Ely’s Quarterly, Philadelphia, I want Volume 2, and all that succeeded it, if any. 

Of the Eclectic Magazine, I want any numbers, with the plates, none without them. 

Of the Hopkinsian Magazine, send me all the Nos. for 1824,.’25; October, November, and 
December Nos. for 1827, and all the Nos. for 1831 and ’32. 

Of Harper’s Monthly, any numbers will be useful here. 

Of the Home, the School, and the Church, Philadelphia. I very much want the volumes 
for 1851, ’52, °53, °55, 57, 61, ’62, °63, and ’64. 

Of the Hierophant, (Rev. George Bush) I want Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, for 1843, and all after 
1843. When did it cease ? ; 

Of the Jewish Expositor, (London) I want Volume 4, (1819) and all after Volume 6, 
(1821). 

Of the Knickerbocker, send me any numbers, especially of its first twenty years. 

Of Littell, send me any numbers, especially from 1846 to 1853, and after the first half of 
1857. 

Of the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine, please send me all you can spare. Do not 
let the “grinders” get even a cover. Nor 

Of the Massachusetts Magazine and Monthly Museum. I want very, very much to 
complete a set of it, with the engravings. Send ANY NUMBERS. 

Of the Methodist Quarterly, send any Volumes or Nos. So of the Mercersburg Review. 

Of the New England Historical and Geneological Register, I cannot complete our library 
set unless I can get the January No. for 1862, and the Volumes for 1863 and ’64. 

Of the Oberlin Quarterly, will not somebody send me Volume 3 and all after it. 

Of the Princeton Review, any numbers will help complete our library set. 

Of the Panoplist and Piscataqua Magazine, anything is helpful. 

Of the Panorama, (Littell), I want Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, and any and all after No. 30, if there 
were any after it. 
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Of the Quarterly Journal, (Bela B. Edwards.) I want Nos. 1, 2, and 6. 

Of the Sabbath School Visitor, of its 132 numbers, I lack only the September No. of 
Volume 9, 1841, of completing our set. Who will send it to me ? 

Of the Sailor’s Magazine I want about all of the first five Volumes, also the July No. of 
Volume 6; October No. of Volume 11; May No. of Volume 13; and January No. of 
Volume 31. 

Of the Theological and Literary Journal, (Lord’s,) I want Nos. 20, 29, 30, 31, 32, and all 
after 36 except 48. I have duplicates of the first two volumes. I do very much wish to 
complete our set. 

Let me have any numbers of the “ United States Service Magazine,” not wanted where 
they now are, or any numbers of the “‘ Historical Magazine,” by the same publisher, C. B. 
Richardson. Let me have any Histories of States, cities, towns, and churches — any ser- 
mons, or lectures, or addresses ; any reports or minutes. And of the minutes of our Staté 
organizations, I very much want the following, viz : — S 

New Hampshire, for 1812. 

Vermont, 1811 and previous; also 1813, ’14, °15, °16, °17, "18, ’21, ’30, 43, ’56. 

Massachusetts, 1809, ’10, 11, °12, °17, ’20. 

Rhode Island, 1822, and all previous, also 1824, °25, ’26, ’27, 28, °29, °80 °81, ’82, ‘35, ’36, 
"39, "41, "42, ’43, °44, ’46, °47, ’48, '49, ’53, °58, 59. Were they published during these years ? 

Connecticut, 1804, ’05, ’06, ’08, °15, ’16, 35. 

New York, 1838, and all previous; also 1840, 42, 45, ’46, 47, ’49, '50, °51, 54, 60. 

Ohio, 1858, ’59. 

Indiana, 1858, and previous ; also ’60, ’61, 62, ’63. 

Illinois, 1851, and previous ; also 1856. 

Michigan, 1842, and previous ; also 1844, ’46, ’47, °48, °49, 50, °51, ’58. 

Wisconsin, 1844, and previous; also 45, ’46, 47, °48, °49, °50, °51, ’52, °54, °55. 

Towa, 1847, and previous ; also, ’49, °50. 

California, 1859, ’60, ’61. 

Oregon, 1856, and previous; also 59, ’61,’62, 63, and 64, if published. Who will tell me? 

Of the Minutes of the Presbyterian Church, (Old School) I very much want 1801, and all 
previous ; also 1804, ’05, 07, 09, °10, 11, °13, 15, 34, ’36, °38, °S9, ’40, "41, ’42, "48, °44, °45, 
50, °54, °57, °58, 60, 61, 62, 63, ’64. 

Of Reports I want the following very much to complete our incomplete sets : 

Of the Massachusetts Missionary Society, from 1800 — 1821. 

Of Boston Sabbath School Union, 6th Report. 

Of American Seaman’s Friend Society, 1, 6. 8, 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 24, 81. 

Of the American Colonization Society, 1, 2, 8, 9, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 27, 38, 39, 41, 45. 

Of the Massachusetts Bible Society, 1, 2, 3, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 35, 36. 

Of the American Education Society, 2, 4, 5, 10. 

Of election sermons, Massachusetts, I want any in the 17th century, and in the 18th, 1700, 
01, 02, 03, 04, °05, 06, 07, 08, °09, "11, "12, 13, "14, 15, °16, °17, 18, °21, ’22, °23, ’24, *25, 
26, ’27, °31, ’33, ’37, 40, °43, °45, °50, 51,58 And any election sermons of any other State. 

Of sermons before the A. B. C. F. M., I still lack, and very much want those for the years 
1815, ’20, ’21, 26, 28, °29, °37, ‘39. 

Of sermons before the Massachusetts Missionary Society, I want those for the years 1813, 
16, 17, °18, 19, °20, 21, °22, ’23, ’24, '25, ’26. 

I want of R. B. Thomas’s Farmer’s Almanac for the years 1797, 98, 99, 1800, ’01, ’02, ’03, 
04, °05, 06, °07, °09, "10, ’11, 13, "17, °38, °58. 

Send any or all these, and any and all books which would be useful anywhere, and they 
will be useful here. Send in bundle, box, or barrel, at my expense, and direct to 


ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, Librarian, 
23 Chauncy St., Boston, Ms., Room No. 10. 











NOTE. 


INDEX. 


— This Index does not include the names of ministers given in the general Statistios, pp. 61-102, 


which are indexed alphabetically on pp. 103-114; those in the articles on the history of the Essex North 
Association, pp. 161-175, and 245-267; those in the article on the History of Sacred Music in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover, pp. 268-275; nor those in the Reports of the American Congregational Union, 
and the American Congregational Association. 


(4 Remember that the same name may occur twice or more on the same page, and be noticed here but 


once. 


> For general topics, see the Table of Contents, pp. iii. and iv. 
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